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4.0” increase 
in our Travelers 


Cheques sales,” 


reports 
Mr. C. Arthur Hemminger 


Vice President and 
Public Relations Director, 
First National Bank in Saint Louis 


New! Pre-packaged 
American Express Travelers Cheques | 


American Express introduced the first pre- 
packaged Travelers Cheques in July. Since 
then, banks all over the nation have reported 
important sales increases. This statement by 
Mr. C. Arthur Hemminger is typical: 
“We instituted the sale of pre-packaged 
Travelers Cheques at 49 tellers’ stations in 
the commercial, savings, installment loan, 
and safe deposit departments. We are en- 
joying an increase of 40% in total daily 
sales, and much of it appears to be new 
business!” 

Other banks say this: “Handling time cut to 

90 seconds.” “New business grows fast.” “Cus- 

tomers enthusiastic.” “All our tellers sell them.” 


Join the growing list of top-flight banks who now 
enjoy sales, efficiency and customer 
goodwill—with new pre-packaged American 
Express Travelers Cheques. For further details 
or supplies, write to Mr. Olaf Ravndal, Senior 
Vice President & Treasurer, American Express 


Company, 65 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y 


TELLER’S SALES KIT 


Handy sales kit contains eight different 

ckages ranging in value from $50 to 
$1, 000. Many banks have already 
placed a kit with every teller. 


JUST DATE—AND SELL THEM 
All the teller need do is add date. Issu- 
ing pre-packaged American Express 


Travelers ues is a as easy as 
handling the equivalent in cash. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 


MONEY ORDERS - 


CREDIT CARDS + TRAVEL SERVICE + FIELD WAREHOUSING » OVERSEAS COMMERCIAL BANKING 


NO COUNTING—NO PAPER WORK 


Teller reaches for right package — that’s 
all. Information once supplied by teller 
is now pre-printed on purchaser’s appli- 
cation form. 


AT EVERY TELLER’S WINDOW 

Now every teller can handle American 
Express Travelers Cheques easily and 
profitably — help your bank achieve im- 
portant increases in sales. 


* FOREIGN REMITTANCES - FOREIGN FREIGHT FORWARDING 
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Your ready reference 


TO COMPLETE CORRESPONDENT SERVICES 


Our experience in practical and efficient 
correspondent banking services would fill 
volumes—but it doesn’t come in books! 


’ ‘This knowledge and skill is the founda- 


tion of our many valuable facilities — 


. personalized for your special, individual 
requirements. 


Hundreds of banks across the country 
are served every day by the complete 


functions which we undertake for the 
advancement of your particular interests 
both here and abroad. 

Call on us for friendly help in any mat- 
ter where the quick, effective action of a 
New York bank can smooth the way for 
your major and minor transactions. 
You'll appreciate our capable methods, 
our prompt response to your needs. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY & 


16 Wall Street, New York 15, N. ¥., Rector 2-8900 





From Where We Sit . . . . 


Needed: A Realignment of Motives 


NE of the more heartening signs of our times is to 
be found in the philosophy of our business and 
industrial executives as revealed by what they are 

saying in print and in their many appearances before 
groups of all sizes and categories throughout the coun- 
try. That philosophy is the outgrowth, by and large, 
of much study and long reflection in the course of which 
the wheat has been pretty well separated from the chaff. 

A case in point is a speech recently made by Du Pont 
Vice President George E. Holbrook,* entitled ‘‘Motiva- 
tion in a Competitive World.” Said Mr. Holbrook, 
“The strength of a nation is determined in part by its 
natural resources, but even more importantly by the 
capabilities and motivation of its citizens . . . The 
capabilities and drive of the citizenry of any country are 
variable and responsive to changes in the basic compo- 
nents which determine these characteristics. 


Pie . It is interesting in this connection to note 
that the Soviets have been taking the traditional Ameri- 
can concept of financial lures to heart and are now off- 
ering substantial remuneration to those who can make 
important contributions.” 


That increasing use of cash incentives by the Soviet 
Union is a significant development was also attested by 
Robert G. Dunlop, president of Sun Oil Company, in a 
recent address before the Delaware Oilmen’s Associa- 
tion. He observed that the Soviet Union appears to 
have added incentives to achievement as fast as we have 
crushed them, and went on to say that the U.S. S. R. 
has realistically discarded the Communistic theory of 
“from each according to his ability, to each according 
to his needs.’”’ Today, he continued, Soviet production 
is spurred “‘by an array of incentives.” 

Mr. Dunlop cited in passing ‘“‘the growing notion 
among Americans that they can just vote themselves 
large shares of the good life.’”’ Efforts to do so, he said, 
have already resulted in a ‘‘vast Federal bureaucracy, a 
swollen national debt, and a cancerous inflation that 
has distorted values, penalized the prudent, rewarded 
the improvident, and undermined morality.” 

“In our contest with Soviet Russia,’ said the Sun Oil 
president, ‘“‘we must make sure it is truly Freedom that 
contends with Communism . . We need such be- 
lievers [as our founding fathers] today; men fired with 
the conviction and the missionary zeal to bring about a 
rebirth of faith in freedom, to restore pride in self- 
reliance, to re-establish success as a worthy goal. 


ef . I hope that succeeding generations cannot 
say of us that we lived in the grab-bag era of American 
history, out for what we can get today, unrooted in the 
past, uncommitted in our philosophy, unsure of our own 
capabilities, unconcerned about responsibility to the 
future. I hope they cannot say that we let freedom 
slip through our fingers because we didn’t understand or 
didn’t care.” 


We return to Mr. Holbrook for a bit of commentary 


*Before the Annual Meeting of 
Southern Furniture Manufacturers’ Assn. 


on the prospect that these hopes will materialize. Said 
he, “If we are to compete successfully in this race for 
world leadership, our motivations need realignment to a — 
national objective—an objective as simple and as unmis- 
takable as that which brought the early frontiersman to 
the common rallying point when the war whoop echoed 
through the forest. It is the simple goal of survival 
as an economically strong, free nation. 


“To this principle we must be firmly dedicated and 
toward this end all lesser objectives directed and coordi- 
nated. New technology, improved productivity, bal- 
anced budgets, lower taxes, more and better education, 
and other laudable objectives must be viewed as means 
to this end, for failure to achieve this broader goal will 
be disastrous.” 

Herbert V. Prochnow, vice president of The First 
National Bank of Chicago, has written “Some Observa- 
tions of Soviet Russia’’ following a recent tour of that 
country, which have been published in pamphlet form 
by the bank. His closing observation: 


“One after another, through seven thousand years, 


_ great empires and great nations rose and then fell from 


power. It is a sobering thought . 


“‘Now another power—the United States—is striding 
majestically across the horizon of world affairs. Its 
armies, its planes, its ships, its money, its merchandise, 
and its industrial genius are moving to the remote parts 
of the world. We are far richer than any nation in his- 
tory has ever been. The call of economic comfort is 
loud. Leisure becomes more attractive than labor. 
Spending becomes more alluring than saving. 


“Lest we forget: every great nation which has risen 
to power has declined. Confronted with the challenge 
of Communism over the world we must remain strong 
and we must hold fast in our minds and hearts to those 
great ideals upon which our freedom and our very sur- 
vival ultimately rest.” 

This sampling of the philosophy of the business and 
industrial leadership of our country would be more reas- 
suring if it were more widely understood and accepted 
by our electorate as a whole. It points to the inescapa- 
ble conclusion that we must return to fundamental prin- 
ciples in our thinking about the responsibilities that go 
with freedom. 

It is only as we measure up to those responsibilities 
that we can retain our freedom, and it is only as we re- 
tain the dynamic qualities that characterize a free econ- 
omy in a free society that we can maintain our present 
status as the greatest and best world power. 


Editor 
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ABA’s 85th ANNUAL CONVENTION 
Miami Beach, October 25-28 
PROGRAM 


Agricultural Breakfast 
Monday, 8:00 A.M. 
Fontainebleau Towers, French Room 


Presiding 
Harry W. Schaller 


Chairman, Agricultural Commission, American Bankers Association 


President, Citizens First National Bank 
Storm Lake, lowa 


“Free Agriculture—tand of Opportunity” 
Dr. Earl L. Butz 
Dean, School of Agriculture, Purdue University 
Lafayette, Indiana 


Savings and Mortgage Division 


Monday, 10:00 A.M. 
Fontainebleau Hotel, Voltaire, Pasteur, and Lafayette Rooms 


Address of the President 
Louis B. Lundborg 
Vice President, Bank of America N.T. & S.A. 
San Francisco, California 


“Housing in a Full Employment Economy” 
The Honorable Albert Rains 
United States Representative 
Gadsden, Alabama 


“The Long Range Outlook for Savings” 
Dr. Paul McCracken 
Professor of Business Conditions 
School of Business Administration 
University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


State Bank Division 


Monday, 10:00 A.M. 
Fontainebleau Convention Hall, Grand Ballroom 


Address of the President 
Louis E. Hurley 
President, The Exchange Bank and Trust Company 
El Dorado, Arkansas 


“Rural Development through Industrialization” 
Winthrop Rockefeller 
Little Rock, Arkansas 


Remarks 


President 
National Association of Supervisors of State Banks 


National Bank Division 


Monday, 2:00 P.M. 
Fontainebleau Convention Hall, Grand Ballroom 


Address of the Acting President 
John S. Coleman 
Chairman of the Board, Birmingham Trust National Bank 
Birmingham, Alabama 

Remarks 
The Honorable Ray M. Gidney 
Comptroller of the Currency 
Washington, D. C. 

“The Economic Situation Today” 
Raymond J. Saulnier 
Chairman, Council of Economic Advisers 
Washington, D. C. 


Trust Division 
Monday, 2:00 P.M. 
Fontainebleau Hotel, Voltaire, Pasteur, and Lafayette Rooms 


Greetings 
Walter A. Wrase 
Chairman, Trust Division, Florida Bankers Association 
Trust Officer, First National Bank 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida 


“New Business Bifocals”—Address of the President 
Carlysle A. Bethel 
Vice Chairman of the Board and Senior Trust Officer 
Wachovia Bank and Trust Company 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina 


“An Economic Program for Our Time” 
Herbert V. Prochnow 
Vice President, The First National Bank of Chicago 
Chicago, Illinois 


First General Session 
Tuesday, 9:15 A.M. 
Fontainebleau Convention Hall, Grand Ballroom 


Call to Order 
Lee P. Miller 
President, American Bankers Association 
President, Citizens Fidelity Bank and Trust Company 
Louisville, Kentucky 


Invocation 
The Reverend R. Wiley Scott 
Minister, Community Church 
Miami Beach, Florida 


Address of the President 
Mr. Miller 

“One Hundred Years of Commercial Banking” 
Ben H. Wooten 
President, First National Bank in Dallas 
Dallas, Texas 


Election of Officers 


Address 
Dr. Elvis J. Stahr, Jr. 
President, West Virginia University 
Morgantown, West Virginia 


Second General Session 
Wednesday, 9:15 A.M. ; 


Fontainebleay Convention Hall, Grand Ballroom 


Call to Order 
President Miller 


“The Challenge of the '60's” 
General James M. Gavin 
Executive Vice President, Arthur D. Little, Inc. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Report of the Resolutions Committee 
“The Nation in Space” 
Dr. T. Keith Glennan 
Administrator, National Aeronautics and Space Administration 
Washington, D. C. 


Inauguration of Officers 


Entertainment Schedule 
Sunday, October 25 
Garden Party and Reception 
Americana Hotel, Pool and Garden Areas 
Monday, October 26 


Ladies’ Luncheon 
Miami Beach Exhibition Hall 


12:30 P.M. 


Tuesday, October 27 


Musical Show under direction of Paul Whiteman 
Miami Beach Exhibition Hall 
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THE TOP OF THE FINANCIAL NEWS 


ASSOCIATIONS 


Fun in the Sun 

Conventions of the American Bank- 
ers Association always have had their 
serious side, and this month’s big (ex- 
pected attendance: 10,000-plus) 85th 
renewal at plush Miami Beach will be 
no exception (opposite page). But this 
year, perhaps more than ever before, 
serious matters will have to vie with 
countless not-so-serious attractions. 

And if bankers are in a good-time 
mood, they hardly can be blamed. On 
the whole, the nation’s commercial 
banks are enjoying the best year—as 
reflected in operating earnings—in 
their history. What’s more, all indi- 
cations point to a continuation of the 
earnings uptrend into 1960. 

Steel & Bonds. To be sure, the pic- 
ture is clouded somewhat by such 
major uncertainties as the lengthen- 
ing (as this is written) steel strike and 
the seemingly endless deterioration of 
bond prices. But, so far at least, the 
steel shutdown has had little apparent 
effect on the growing demand for cred- 
it. And a resumption of mill opera- 
tions could spark a big new surge in 
business borrowing. 

Even this year’s sizable bank losses 
on securities transactions (which of 
course are deductible from taxable 
income as an ordinary business ex- 
pense) have their silver lining: future 
earning power is increased via switches 
into today’s higher coupons; and pur- 
chases of deep discount obligations 
pave the way for future capital gains. 

Family Fight. The convention itself 
faces one jarring note of a different 
sort: the continuing wrangle between 
commercial bankers and savings bank- 
ers over taxation. At last year’s con- 
vention in Chicago—as every delegate 
to that one will recall—Arthur T. Roth 
(page 8) led a dramatic attempt to 
oust savings banks from ABA ranks. 
After a heated and highly unusual 
floor debate, the ‘Roth amendment” 
to the association constitution was de- 
feated (by a 1,520—1,445 vote). But 
the matter did not end there. 

In July of this year, ABA officially 
threw its “full support’? behind the 
so-called Mason bill to boost Federal 
income taxes on savings banks and 
Savings and loan associations accord- 
ing to a formula very similar to one 
originally drawn up by the association. 
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Once again the savings bank industry 
is up in arms. Some savings banks are 
choosing to fight from within ABA, 
but many others have quit the organi- 
zation. In New York State alone, at 
least 59 mutuals have dropped their 
memberships or allowed them to ex- 
pire, and others reportedly are consi- 
dering such action. 


While the taxation hassle is not ex- 
pected to come before the convention 
in the dramatic fashion of last year, a 
formal resolution directly or indirectly 
reaffirming ABA’s stand on the Ma- 
son bill appears almost certain. 


No Strain. On a few occasions in 
the past, ABA convention harmony 
has been shattered in the election of 
new officers. In 1955, for example, 
rival candidates for vice president 
fought it out right down to the wire, 
necessitating a secret ballot. 


But no such contest is in prospect 
this year. Able, affable John W. Rem- 
ington, president of Lincoln Roches- 
ter Trust Co., will automatically move 
into the presidency (succeeding Louis- 
ville’s Lee P. Miller, who has turned 
in a thoroughly creditable job under 
rather trying circumstances); and 
Carl A. Bimson, president of Arizona’s 
Valley National Bank, is the only 
candidate for vice president. 


The New Team. The incoming 
Remington-Bimson team shapes up as 
one of the strongest in ABA history. 
Both men are known to bankers 


ABA CONVENTION SITE 
In banking’s banner year. 


throughout the country, and both are 
well grounded in ABA affairs. 

A former president of the associa- 
tion’s Trust Division, lawyer-security 
analyst Remington, 62, heads a bank 
with trust department assets of $438 
million, banking resources of $381 
million. At convention’s end, he will 
become the first upstate New Yorker 
ever to hold organized banking’s high-: 
est elective office. 

The popular 59-year-old Bimson 
moves into the ABA flag line after a 
notable three years as chairman of 
the association’s Instalment Credit 
Commission. One of banking’s great 
‘retailers,’ he has built (with brother 
Walter) Valley Bank into a $587 
million (resources) institution by ag- 
gressively ‘‘merchandising’”’ financial 
services through a statewide network 
of branches. 


@ The Financial Public Relations As- 
sociation will move into the Miami 
Beach area (specifically Bal Harbour) 
for its 44th annual convention just 
four days after ABA checks out. This 
year’s FPRA program lists no less 
than 75 sessions covering nearly every 
aspect of financial public relations, 
advertising and business develop- 
ment. The convention’s only general 
session will feature ABA president 
Remington and outgoing FPRA presi- 
dent E. T. (Hap) Hetzler, vice presi- 
dent of Bankers Trust Co. At the 
traditional closing banquet, Mr. Hetz- 
ler will be succeeded as association 
president by Reed Sass, vice president 
of The Fort Worth National Bank; 
Jordan J. Crouch, vice president of 
First National Bank of Nevada, will 
step up to first vice president of 
FPRA; and John P. Anderson, vice 
president of First National Bank of 
Passaic County, N. J., will advance 
to second vice president. 


@ John C. Hagan, Jr., president of 
Richmond’s Mason-Hagan, Inc., has 
been nominated for president of the 
Investment Bankers Association. This 
virtually assures his election at IBA’s 
48th annual convention, also in Bal 
Harbour, Nov. 29-Dec. 4. At that 
time, Mr. Hagan will succeed William 
D. Kerr, partner of Chicago’s Bacon, 
Whipple & Co. 

@ B. B. Bass, president of the Ameri- 
can Mortgage & Investment Co. of 
Oklahoma City, was elected president 
of the Mortgage Bankers Association, 





succeeding Walter C. Nelson, presi- 
dent of Eberhardt Co., Minneapolis. 
Robert Tharpe, president of Tharpe & 
Brooks, Inc., Atlanta, moved up to 
vice president of MBA, and Carton S. 
Stallard, president of Jersey Mortgage 
Co., Elizabeth, N. J., was named 
second vice president. 


@ Arthur F. Boettcher, senior vice 
president of The Boatmen’s National 
Bank of St. Louis, is the new president 
of Robert Morris Associates, national 
association of bank loan officers and 
eredit men. Completing RMA’s 
elected officer team for the coming 
year are first vice president G. Ken- 
neth Crowther, vice president of 
Morgan Guaranty Trust Co. of New 
York, and second vice president Wil- 
liam M. Edens, second vice president 
of Continental Illinois National Bank 
& Trust Co. of Chicago. 


BANK STOCKS 
New Wrinkle 


Something new in the way of bank 
mergers appeared last month when 
The Chase Manhattan Bank (re- 
sources: $8.1 billion) acquired the 
West Indies Bank & Trust Co. ($12 
million). A unique provision in the 
purchase agreement made it possible 
for 22,300 outstanding shares of Chase 
Manhattan to be provided by M. A. 
Schapiro & Co., bank stock special- 
ists. These shares were then used as 
payment for the business and assets 
of the Virgin Islands bank. 


Normally, of course, such a merger 


JAMES S. ROCKEFELLER 
Chairman & Chief Exec. 


would require the approval of Chase 
Manhattan stockholders at a special 
meeting and the issuance of new 
shares. In this case, however, neither 
was necessary because shares already 
outstanding were used. Furthermore, 
the Internal Revenue Service has 
ruled the transaction a tax-free reor- 
ganization for Chase Manhattan, 
meaning that the exchange of stock is 
tax free to the West Indies holders. 


The deal could set a new pattern for 

the acquisition of small banks by big 
ones. 
e@ Net operating earnings of the 12 
New York Clearing House banks for 
1959 are estimated by M. A. Scha- 
piro & Co. at a cool $316 million. That 
would be an increase of 15.6 per cent 
over 1958—the biggest percentage 
gain for the NYC banks in any one 
year since World War II. 


Divorce 

First Security Corp., which operates 
as a holding company in Utah, Idaho 
and Wyoming, last month spun off its 
non-banking interests in compliance 
with the Bank Holding Company Act 
of 1956. First Security Corp. will con- 
tinue as a bank holding company, 
while a new First Security Investment 
Co. now takes over all non-bank assets 
previously held by the former. 

Under terms of the reorganization, 
holders will receive one share in each 
of the resulting companies for each 
share held in the original company. 
At the time of issuance last month, 
the new First Security Corp. stock 


RICHARD S. PERKINS 
Executive Committee 


# 
was quoted at 5514 bid, 57!4 asked; 
First Security Investment Co. stock 
was 5 bid, 6 asked. The First Security 
banks have combined resources of 
$535 million. 


Dividend, Share Changes 

@ Union Bank of Los Angeles (re 
sources: $546 million) split its stock 
two-for-one, thus brought it down in 
price to around $44 a share. The new 
stock has been placed on a $1.28 an- 
nual dividend basis, which in effect ig 
a boost of 60 per cent over the old 
payout. Union Bank directors also are 
considering a rights offering. 

@ National Newark & Essex Banking 
Co. ($338 million) will issue a 4 per 
cent stock dividend, subject to the 
approval of holders at a special meet- 
ing Oct. 26. The bank expects to con- 
tinue its present $3.00 annual divi- 
dend on the increased number of 
shares. 


EXECUTIVES 
Realignment at FNCB 


James S. Rockefeller, 57, was ap- 
pointed chairman and chief executive 
officer of The First National City 
Bank of New York (resources: $7.9 
billion) to succeed Howard C. Shep- 
erd, 65, who steps out next month 
under the bank’s retirement plan. 
At the same time, FNCB named 
youngish (49) Richard S. Perkins 
chairman of the executive committee, 
and George S. Moore, 54, president. 


Mr. Rockefeller, son of the late 


GEORGE S. MOORE 
President 
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last year we provided over 125 
solutions to the problems of 


Estate Portfolio 
Distribution 


In 1958 Kidder, Peabody sold over 125 blocks of stock* 
which were owned by individuals and corporations other 
than the issuer. Many of these blocks represented parts of 
estate and trust portfolios, large and small. 

Our successful handling of their distribution and sale was 
based on Kidder, Peabody’s ability to find the appropriate 
market for the type and number of securities held—and to 
make the most effective use of it. 

Some of the blocks were Private Placements—a major 
means of disposing of large blocks of stock. We offer broad 
knowledge and experience in determining how, when and 
where to use this method and the best terms on which 
financing can be arranged. 

Others were Secondary Offerings which, in order to have 
maximum success, require national coverage, facilities, dis- 
tribution and the ability to place stocks in the hands of 
strong individual and institutional buyers. 

We are thoroughly familiar with the variety of techniques 
for selling blocks of stocks on the floors of national stock 
exchanges. 

If you are facing problems of distribution and sale of an 
investment portfolio for an estate or trust, our partners 
would be glad to discuss your particular situation at your 
convenience. Call or write the Resident Partner in the 
Kidder, Peabody office nearest you. There is no obligation. 


*A Partial Listing 


Compeny 
ACF Industries, Inc. 
American Insurance Co. 
American Investment Co. of lilinois 
American Telephone & Telegraph 
Bendix Aviation Corp. 
Beneficial Finance Co. 
Bethiehem Steel Corp. 
Boeing Airplane Co. 
Chrysier Corp. 
Commercial Credit Co. 
Container Corp. of America 
Douglas Aircraft Co. 
Duffy-Mott Co. 
Federated Department Stores 
Florida Steel Corp. 
General Time Co. 
Gustin-Bacon Mig. Co. 
Hertz Corp. 
Interstate Power Co. 
Kern County Land Co. 
Koppers Co. 
Loulsvilie Gas & Electric Co. 
Northern Natural Gas Co. 
Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Co. 
Pittsburgh Piate Giass Co. 
Plough, Inc. 
Republic Steel Corp. 
Richfield Oil Corp. 
William H. Rorer, inc. 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
Socony Mobil Oli Co., Inc. 
Standard Oli Co. of California 
Standard Packaging Corp. 
Standard Pressed Steel Co. 
Suburban Gas Service 
Union Carbide Corp. 
Union Electric Co. 
United Gas Improvement Co. 
United Shoe Machinery Corp. 
Vick Chemical Co. 


Members New York, American, 


KIDDER ‘ PEABODY & Co. Boston, Philadelphia-Baltimore, 


Midwest and Pacific Coast Stock Exchanges 


New York 5 - 17 Wall Street - HA 2-8900 - New Yorx 17 - 10 East 45th St. - MU 2-7190 
Boston 10 - 75 Federal Street - LI 72-6200 - Puitapexpnia 9 - 123 So. Broad St. - K] 5-1600 + Cnicaco 3 - 33 So. Clark Street - AN 3-7350 
Los Ancees 14 - 210 W. 7th Street - MA 8-3271 - San Francisco 4 - 140 Montgomery St. - EX 7-4900 
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William G. Rockefeller, broke in on 
Wall Street with Brown Brothers & 
Co. in 1924, moved to National City 
six years later. He has been an officer 
of the bank since 1931, its president 
since 1952. 


A former partner of Harris, Up- 
ham & Co., Mr. Perkins has been as- 
sociated with First National City 
Trust Co. since 1951, currently is 
chairman of that trust affiliate. His 
father, the late James H. Perkins, was 
chairman of National City from 1933 
to 1940. 


Mr. Moore came to the predecessor 
company of First National City Trust 
from his native Hannibal, Mo., in 
1927, later became special assistant 
to chairman James Perkins. He was 
named executive vice president in 
charge of the bank’s national division 
in 1952, but transferred to the over- 
seas division in 1957. General super- 
vision of the latter division will now 
be assumed by Walter B. Wriston, 
senior vice president in charge of 
European, African and Middle East- 
ern affairs. 


Short Move 

Charles J. Stewart, a veteran of 29 
years on Wall Street, last month was 
elected president of Manufacturers 
Trust Co. (resources: $3.5 billion) to 
succeed Eugene S. Hooper, who is re- 
tiring for reasons of health. In his 
new post, Mr. Stewart will share the 
executive responsibilities of Manu- 
facturers Trust with chairman Hor- 
ace C. Flanigan. 

The 61-year-old Texas-born Stew- 
art had been a general partner in the 
investment banking-brokerage firm of 


ARTHUR T. ROTH 
Franklin National 


LOUIS B. LUNDBORG 
Bank of America 





CHARLES J. STEWART 
Manufacturers Trust 


Lazard Freres & Co. since 1952. Prior 
to that he was president of The New 
York Trust Co. (now part of Chemi- 
cal Bank New York Trust Co.). In 
moving from Lazard Freres to Manu- 
facturers Trust, Mr. Stewart won’t 
have to leave the building: both are 
headquartered at 44 Wall. 


Management in Depth 

Bank of America, which is used to 
dealing in bigger numbers than other 
banks, simultaneously advanced seven 
of its senior officers. Named executive 
vice presidents were Keath L. Carver 
(loans in Southern California), Frank 
M. Dana (operations and automa- 
tion), Louis B. Lundborg (business 
relationships in California) and Sam- 


RICHARD A. NORRIS 
Riggs National 


uel B. Stewart (general counsel). The 


four together with president S. Clark 


Beise, chairman Jesse W. Tapp, exist- © 


ing executive vice presidents H. M. 
Bardt, W. J. Braunschweiger and 
Lloyd Mazzera, and assistant to the 
president Roland Pierotti comprise 
the bank’s managing committee. 


Named to the newly created posi- 
tion of senior vice president were 
R. J. Barbieri (out-of-state corpora- 
tion and bank relations), Nolan 
Browning (loans in Southern Califor- 
nia) and D. C. Sutherland (timeplan 
and real estate loan administration). 


Capital City Change 

Richard A. Norris, 55, moved up to 
president and chief administrative 
officer of The Riggs National Bank of 
Washington, D. C., biggest bank (re- 
sources: $531 million) in the capital 
city. At Riggs’ topside he joins Rob- 
ert V. Fleming, chairman and chief 
executive officer. 


An authority on Federal fiscal mat- 
ters (Riggs faces the Treasury De- 
partment across Pennsylvania Ave.), 
Mr. Norris was president of the form- 
er Lincoln National Bank of Washing- 
ton from 1953 until it merged with 
Riggs last year. Since then he has been 
executive vice president. 


Still the Chief 

Arthur T. Roth, 54, relinquished 
the presidency of The Franklin Na- 
tional Bank of Long Island, but will 
continue as chairman and chief execu- 
tive officer. His successor as president: 
Paul E. Prosswimmer, 57, head of the 
bank’s lending activities. 


THOMAS J. HERBERT 
Long Funds 
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Aggressive and outspoken, Mr. 
Roth has made financial headlines 
with free-swinging campaigns to 1) 
obtain Federal and state legislation 
boosting taxes on mutual savings 
banks and savings and loan associa- 
tions (page 5), and 2) block state 
legislation that would permit big 
Wall Street banks to invade his sub- 
urban Nassau County. Whether any- 
thing lasting will come out of these 


efforts remains to be seen, but of- 


Arthur Roth’s success in building up 
his own bank there is no doubt: in 
just 10 years he has spurred Franklin 
National assets from $38 million to 
$593 million. 


Dual Role 


Edwin P. Neilan, 54, president of 
Bank of Delaware (resources: $149 
million), was elected to the additional 
office of chairman. A banker since 
1928, Mr. Neilan came up through 
the trust side of the business, an im- 
portant consideration in Delaware 
where tax and trust laws offer many 
attractions to corporations and in- 
dividuals of other states. 


Mr. Neilan launched his career in 
the investment department of a bank 
in Houston, Tex., later was a Federal 
Reserve trust examiner. In 1940 he 
joined the former Security Trust Co. 
in Wilmington, became vice presi- 
dent, secretary and chairman of the 
trust committee. Following the merger 
of Security Trust with Equitable 
Trust Co. (to form what is‘now Bank 
of Delaware), he was named executive 
vice president and a director. Mr. 
Neilan was elected president of the 
bank in 1956. 


Investment Company Shift 


Thomas J. Herbert, 51, was named 
president.of Hugh W. Long & Co., 
Inc., national underwriter of the 
fourth largest group of mutual funds 
(combined net assets: $735 million) 
in the U. S., to succeed Hugh W. Long, 
who steps up to chairman. Mr. Her- 
bert is in turn succeeded as executive 
vice president of the Long company’s 
wholly-owned subsidiary, Investors 
Management Co., Inc., by Robert H. 
Daniel, who resigns as investment vice 
president of First National Exchange 
Bank of Roanoke, Va. 


Professional investor Herbert joined 
the Long organization in 1951 after 15 
years with City Bank Farmers Trust 


(Continued on page 21) 
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“Errors, like straws, upon the surface flow. 
He who would search for pearis, must dive below.” 
— DRYDEN 
There has rarely been a sounder and stronger 
argument for careful analysis in investing. It is essential 
to establish the underlying facts. Our Research Dept. 
can help. 


H.HENTZ & CO. 
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THIS 1s A SYMBOL OF 


_ BEWARENESS 


-..-for SAFE KEEPING! 


THIS IS A SYMBOL OF 


AWARENESS 


for SAFE KNOWING! 


It’s natural for a bank customer to want reassurance about his bank’s 
physical security. And it’s natural, too, that he’ll respond most favor- 
ably when you can demonstrate your ability to provide the other 


qualities of service he looks for. 


Wauen YOUR BANK’S own staff has the benefit 
of Dow-Jones News Service, there’s a valuable 
customer-attracting by-product. For Dow-Jones 
News Service is a symbol of alertness on your 
part. People see the facts literally pouring into 
your bank. They see that you get direct knowl- 
edge of what is happening everywhere in business 
and finance. They see that your bank—large or 
small—is linked with all the important financial 
centers of the world...is linked with the sig- 


nificant business news sources everywhere. 


And all this customer appeal is in addition to 
the very tangible primary function of Dow-Jones 
News Service: which is, to keep your own staff 
informed minute by minute with the latest de- 
velopments for profit and protection. 

More and more, the smart banks subscribing 
to Dow-Jones News Service are letting their cus- 
tomers know about it. And more and more alert 
banks are subscribing! Wouldn’t you like to learn 
more about this unique and valuable news facility 

..and its low, low cost? Just write or call your 
nearest Dow-Jones office. 


SOME OF THE NEWS DOW-JONES BRINGS YOU FIRST! 


Significant reports on securities and commodities + Securities offerings - Labor developments + Government decisions 
¢ Company earnings statements + Corporate financing plans + Plant expansion and relocation news +* New sources of 


supply + Sales leads + . . . and hundreds of other developments of prime importance to your bank and its customers. 


DOW-JONES NEWS SERVICE 


44 Broad St. 1540 Market St. 
New York 4 San Francisco 19 


1010 Euclid Ave. . 711 W. Monroe St. 
Cleveland 15 Chicago 6 


A. B. A. MEMBERS—Be sure to see Dow-Jones News Service in action at the Convention! Booth No. 209 
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All in all, 1959 rates as a "good" year for banking legislation. That’s the 
view of M. Monroe Kimbrel, chairman of ABA’s Committee on Federal Legislation. 

Of the four chief ABA legislative requests, two were enacted into law, one is 
half way through Congress, and "good initial progress" has been made on the other. 

Enacted: reserve requirements reform; liberalization of the lending powers of 
national banks in a number of respects. 

Passed by the Senate: the Robertson bank merger bill. 

Pending before the House Ways & Means Committee: the Mason bill "to equalize 
taxation among financial institutions" (page 5). Preliminary hearings on this and 
other proposed tax legislation are scheduled for next month. 


Biggest defeat for the financial community—and probably for the Administra— 
tion—was Congress’ refusal to remove or at least raise the 4 1/4 per cent interest 
rate ceiling on new Treasury bond issues (page 29). 


The Treasury is increasingly concerned over the failure of individuals to 
report dividends and interest on their income tax returns. 

Less than half of the interest and just 86 per cent of the dividends received 
by individuals in 1956 were reported, the Treasury estimates. While much of this 
unreported income would not have been taxable in any case, the estimated loss of 
revenue to the Treasury is nevertheless substantial. 

For the present at least, Treasury officials will try solving the problem by 
a voluntary program of education in which they hope the financial community will 
participate. Savings banks, for example, might mail an annual notice to each 
depositor that interest received or credited must be reported in full. A possible 
further (and more expensive) step would be to include in each notice the exact 
amount that the depositor should report. 

If the voluntar rogram fails, Treasury officials hint, they might request 
legislation requiring the withholding of a certain amount of interest and dividends 
at the source. Clearly, this would place a huge burden on banks, both in their 
Savings operations and as dividend paying agents for corporations. 


Expect the Justice Department to appeal the ruling of U.S. District Judge 
Walter J. LaBuy allowing Du Pont to keep its 63 million shares of General Motors 
stock so long as it passes on the voting rights to individual Du Pont stockholders. 
The Justice Department had asked that 43 million shares of Du Pont’s GM stock be 
distributed on a pro rata basis to individual Du Pont holders and that the remaining 
20 million shares be sold on the open market over a period of ten years. Leading 
bankers testified against the Government plan, holding that it would seriously 
depress the market price of both stocks and also cause technical difficulties for 
trust departments. ... In a move heavy with political overtones, the Senate 
Antitrust Subcommittee is investigating what it considers possible control of the 
drug industry by certain large banks and investment companies. 
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Just set the Kodamatic Index dials on the Recordak Reliant and : 
your film is indexed automatically as checks are microfilmed, } ¢ 
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Hailed as one of the greatest advances in microfilm Automatic precision feeding handles up to 400 checks 
history, Kodamatic Indexing—an exclusive of the a minute . . . saves film by even spacing . . . halts 
Recordak Reliant Microfilmer—makes it much eas- “double feeding” of documents stuck together. 


ier to index films! Much easier to find any film image! Automatic cancelling or endorsing with accessory 


No need for extensive sorting, or waiting until all Recordak Endorser ends need for separate opera- 
items are assembled. Transit batches, for example, tions and equipment. 
can be photographed at random and located readily 
on your films. 


Free trial of Recordak Reliant Microfilmer 
will let you judge how much you will gain with 
Your microfilming efficiency is further increased automated microfilming. Write ‘today, Recordak 
by other automated features of the Recordak Reliant: Corporation, 415 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
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When you view microfilms in your Recordak Film Reader, Koda- 
matic Index lines lead you right to pictures you want in seconds. 


s\records automatically... 
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See Recordak Reliant 
at 85th Annual Convention 
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Miami Beach, Florida 
Booth 700, 701, 702 
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1776: Birth of U. S. Navy. Schooner 
Hannah, built in Marblehead, sailed 
— shipping and men-o’ war. 
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1833: Yankee Clippers from McKay’s 
yards at East Boston sped tea from China, 
raced to California’s gold fields. 


ATOMIC SEAPOWER began in New England, is booming 
here today. Skipjack, recently launched at Groton, Conn,, is 
world’s fastest submarine. Another 16 are on order, an atomic 


1068: Largest U. S. built tanker — at —— cruiser has been launched, a destroyer is on the ways. 
Quincy. Princess Sophie, Greek-owned, 
will carry Arabian oil to world ports. 


From the schooner’ Hannah’ 
to the submarine Skipjack’ 


NEW ENGLAND WRITES THE LOG OF AMERICA'S LEADERSHIP ON THE SEAS 


From the very first day this Bank opened its doors, July 5, 1784, dollars from The 
FIRST have helped keep the Stars and Stripes flying on the seven seas. Early 
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NATIONAL BANK 


customers of the Bank sent “Columbia” on her historic voyage that opened the : BOSTON 9 
Northwest fur trade and unlocked the treasure houses of the Orient. Later customers ; | 
launched the sturdy whalers that carried the Yankee flag deep into the vast reaches : i ai | 
of the Pacific and the Arctic. 


, ; Member of the Federal Depost Insurance Corporat 
The lean, swift-footed Clippers, the first large iron steam vessel, the ponderous ee ee 


dreadnoughts of World War I, the atomic submarine — all these were achievements 
of New England imaginativeness and New England skill. And just as this early affinity 
for the sea has helped New England prosper through the years, so too it has helped 
make New England’s leading bank one of the forerunners in world-wide banking. 
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WHY MONEY IS SO TIGHT 


The Uneven Forces of Supply & Demand 


Current startling conditions in the money market are the inevitable result 
of booming business activity, the big Treasury deficit, Federal Reserve credit 
restraint, lofty stock prices, pressure on the dollar from abroad—and, of course, 
inflation. Following is an analysis of all of these factors and their present and 
prospective impact on interest rates and the availability of credit. 


since the fear-ridden days of 


j Mr has not been this tight 


- the ‘Great Depression’’ when 
‘lack of confidence drove money rates 
- to heights most people never expected 
| to see again. Now, paradoxically, in 
the midst of what history will un- 
_doubtedly record as the “Great 
Boom,” similar levels have been 
reached. In view of this, it is only 
natural to ask: Why is money so tight? 
As the answer is vital to the successful 
operation of banks and business en- 
terprises, careful analysis is not only 
warranted, but imperative. 


The money market, as has been so 
well said, does not operate in a vacu- 
um. More than any other market, it is 
a reflection of the forces—economic, 
political, psychological and interna- 
tional—operating in the economy, and 
the reaction to anticipated future de- 
velopments. It is not only the reflec- 
tion of these forces, it is the residual 
of all of them. 

The basic forces always present are, 
of course, 1) business activity, 2) 
Treasury activity and 3) the policy of 
the Federal Reserve authorities. On 
these are superimposed other factors 
which differ in nature and in impor- 


*Mr. Rodgers is Professor of Banking in the Gradu- 
ate School of Business Administration, New York 
University. 
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tance from one time to another. In 
recent months, the movement of the 
equity market, the international posi- 
tion of the dollar,and inflation (par- 
ticularly its impact on spending, sav- 
ing and the flow of funds into fixed- 
income securities) all have played an 
important role in the money market. 

Careful analysis of these factors will 
enable us not only to understand fully 
the causes of tight money, but to 
weigh the consequences and draw 


BANK RATES & 
BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


Prime Industrial 
Bank Production 
Rate FRB Index* 


3% 125 
‘55 3% 139 
ss. oR 142 
'56 83% 141 
2: «4 142 
'57 4 144 
‘58 4 133 
"58 3% 126 
'58 136 
May 18, '59 153 
Sep. 1, '59 149 


*Seasonally adjusted. 1947—-49—100. 


Rate in 
Effect 


1954 

Aug. 3, 
Oct. 14, 
Apr. 13, 
Aug. 22, 
Aug. 6, 
Jan. 22, 
Apr. 22, 
Sep. 12, 


conclusions as to the probabilities in 
the days ahead. 

Upsurge. Starting with business ac- 
tivity, it is important to note that the 
recovery from the 1957-58 recession 
has been faster than expected. In one 
of the sharpest peacetime snapbacks 
on record, Gross National Product 
jumped from $434.5 billion in the 
second quarter of 1958 to $484.5 bil- 
lion in the second quarter of this year, 
an increase of $50 billion. After re- 
covering from the adverse effects of 
the steel strike in the third quarter, 
GNP should pass $490 billion before 
the end of the year and break through 
the $500 billion mark in early 1960. 

During the same period—second- 
quarter-1958 to second-quarter-1959— 
disposable personal income mounted 
from $313 billion to $335 billion; and 
personal consumption expenditures 
(consumer spending) rose from $291 
billion to $311 billion. 

As for civilian employment, between 
21% and 3 million more people are 
working than in June 1958; average 
weekly earnings have increased almost 
10 per cent; and unemployment has 
dropped 2 million to a level that is 
not considered abnormal. — 

Also, total new construction on a 
month-to-month basis was running 
nearly 20 per cent ahead of 1958 when 
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the steel strike started. The rise in 
construction activity was paced by 
housing starts, which earlier in the 
year showed gains of as much as 40 
per cent over 1958. 

And, finally, inventory shifts from 
liquidation at an annual rate of $5.8 
billion in the second quarter of 1958 
to accumulation at a rate of $10.4 
billion in the second quarter of this 
year not only accounted for the lion’s 
share of the increase in national out- 
put, but also added greatly to the 
burden of financing the sharp business 
expansion of the period. 

Recovery’s Requirements. Obvious- 
ly, a large volume of credit had to be 
found to finance such a rapid and 
large expansion in the basic factors in 
the economy. And moneywise, it is 
important to remember that this great 
demand for credit was superimposed 
on a debt structure already at very 
high levels. Individual and non-cor- 
porate debt (other than farm debt), 
for example, had reached $240 billion 
by the end of 1958, a total more than 
four times as great as the $53 billion 
of 1940, and more than double the 
post-war 1950 level of $109 billion. 


The impact on the banks of this 
sharp increase in the demand for funds 
can readily be seen from the changes 
in a few of the more important items 
on the statements of the weekly re- 
porting member banks: 

@® Commercial and industrial loans 
shot up from $29.8 billion at mid- 
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1958 to $32.0 billion at mid-1959. 
Since then, despite the liquidation of 
metals inventory loans, there has been 
a further increase of more than $500 
million. 

@ Real estate loans, likewise, showed 
a year-to-year increase from $8.9 bil- 


lion to $10.2 billion. Since mid-1959,’ 


despite the pressure of tight money, 
there has been a further increase. 

@ “All other loans,” which are pre- 
dominantly consumer loans, rose $1.8 
billion from mid-1958 to mid-1959. 
Since then, they probably have in- 
creased another $500 million. And this 
does not include the sizeable rise in 
loans to personal and sales finance 
companies during these periods. 

As a result of the great increase in 
loan demand, commercial banks have 
been forced to sell a large volume of 
securities in order to meet the require- 
ments of their customers. Indeed, the 
total of Government obligations held 
by the reporting member banks last 
month was $6.4 billion smaller than 
at the same time a year earlier. This 
sharp reduction in Government se- 
curities, coupled with the increase in 
loans, has resulted in a marked reduc- 
tion in the liquidity of commercial 
banks. Moreover, if banks wish to 
make further loans, they now have to 
sell medium-term obligations that 
have depreciated considerably in mar- 
ket value. 


Note of Caution. The shift out of 
Governments into loans has reached 
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the point where the internal ratios of © 
a great many banks signal “Stop, — 
Look and Listen.”’ Loan-deposit ratios 
of the big New York banks, for ex- 
ample, had neared 70 per cent by the 
end of August; and ratios of capital to 
risk assets were similarly affected. All 
of this necessarily means sharper loan 
scrutiny and growing rationing of 
credit. 

Adding to the pressure on the com- 
mercial banks has been the growing 
credit restraint of the Federal Reserve 
authorities. As a result of the expan- 
sion in loan demand, member bank 
borrowing . of reserves at Reserve 
banks has jumped from the nominal 
amounts of July 1958 to around $1 
billion. Instead of ‘“‘free reserves,” 
there now is the constant pressure 
of “‘net borrowed reserves” of $500 
million, or more. 


As a result of these and other pres- 
sures, commercial banks raised the 
prime rate to 5 per cent on September 
1. This is the highest level reached 
since the prime rate was instituted 
some 28 years ago. (In some earlier 
periods banks charged higher rates on 
prime loans, but there was no pub- 
licly proclaimed prime rate in those 
days. The prime rate, as such, was 
not inaugurated until the early 1930s.) 


Congress vs. the Treasury. The 
important part played by the Govern- 
ment in the current money squeeze 
should be kept in mind. With all the 
outward evidences of complete fiscal 
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While you were 
dressing 


this morning... 


...our night staff processed 10,000 cash items 


Barring mishap, it probably takes yesterday ... from correspondent banks on 
you about twenty minutes to make it from both coasts ... were available funds this 
bedroom slippers to business shoes in the morning! 
morning. During that time, our night staff Wouldn’t you and your customers 
laces into some 10,000 cash items... proc- find such speed an advantage? We’ll be 
essing them at the rate of 500 a minute. happy to send you full details, or have one 

In fact, checks air-mailed to us of our people call on you in person. 


CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS NATIONAL BANK 
and Trust Company of Chicago 


Member F, D.1. C. Lock Box H, Chicago 90 
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irresponsibility, the Congress boosted 
the budget deficit from a modest $2.8 
billion (with a cash deficit of only 
$1.5 billion) in the 1957-58 fiscal 
year, to a shocking $12.5 billion (with 
a cash deficit of $12.4 billion) in fiscal 
1958-59. As this greatest peacetime 
deficit was incurred during a period of 
sharp recovery in business, it was both 
unnecessary and unexpected. 


In addition to financing a record- 
breaking deficit, the Treasury has had 
to finance ‘‘cash-ins” of Savings Bonds 
in growing volume. During the earlier 
months of this year, while $2.6 billion 


of savings bonds were being sold, $3.2 
billion were cashed in, adding $600 
million to the Treasury financing 
burden. 

Unfortunately, these heavy needs 
of the Treasury came to full fruition 
at the very time that the business 
recovery with its heavy needs for 
funds was in full process. Not only 
does Government borrowing under 
such circumstances add to the infla- 
tionary pressures, but the inability of 
the Treasury to pay more than 4144 
per cent on bonds with a maturity of 
more than five years forces the bor- 
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rowing into the short-term market, 
which adds still more to the infla-— 


tionary pressures. 


In addition to the $50 billion of 3 


demand-debt of the savings bonds, the 
Treasury has other debt of $75 billion 
due within a year. Little wonder that 
the Treasury bill rate last month hit 


the highest level since the “bank’ 


holiday” of 1933. 


The consequences of Treasury reli- 
ance on the short-term market are 
far greater than the impact on interest 
rates and the availability of funds for 
other borrowers, serious as they may 
be. Among other things, it increases 
the liquidity of corporations and thus 
makes them less vulnerable to credit 
restraint. Even more important, it 
accentuates the fear of inflation with 
its attendant disturbing influence on 
spending and saving. 


The Embattled Fed. Not only does 
the increasing resort of the Treasury 
to the short-term market compound 
the difficulties of the Federal Reserve 
in fighting inflation, but the growing 
public realization of the lack of fiscal 
discipline in Congress makes the 
Fed’s problem almost an insuperable 
one. In defense of Congress, it can be 
fairly said that, since the suffering 
of the early 1930s, the fear of unem- 
ployment has haunted everybody. But 
it would seem that there has been 
ample time for even Congress to learn 
that budget deficits and ever-increas- 
ing wages at the expense of sound 
money are not the answer. 


The strong inflation bias of Con- 
gress, which was held somewhat in 
check by the Presidential veto, has 
now triumphed over the veto in the 
two-thirds second passage of the last 
“something for everybody” bill. In- 
flation bias also prevailed over sound 
finance when Congress refused to re- 
move or increase the rate ceiling on 
new Treasury bond issues, thus forcing 
highly inflationary short-term finan- 
cing. 

The Federal Reserve is attempting 
to counter this Congressional infla- 
tion bias with added pressure on the 
reserve position of the banks. Member 
banks are being forced to borrow 
around a billion dollars from the Fed; 
the target on negative reserves (net 
borrowed reserves) seems to be more 
than $500 million; and the discount 
rate has been progressively boosted 
to 4 per cent from the low 134 per 
cent of last fall. 


In view of the great difference be- 
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tween the impact of premeditated in- 
flation and the unavoidable variety 
(war induced), the contribution of the 
Fed in preventing public psychology 
from getting out of hand is a vital one. 

Startling indeed is the fact that 
commodity prices rose even during 
the recent recession. This paradox 
should be enough to convince even 
the most determined skeptic of the 
danger. 

Spelling out the threat of inflation 
a little more, an important indication 
is the increase in the consumer price 
index from 120.2 in 1957 to 123.5 in 
1958, and its further rise to 124.9 by 
the middle of 1959; and in the whole- 
sale price index from 117.6 in 1957 to 
119.2 in 1958, and its further increase 
of .5 of an index point by the middle 
of 1959. And unfortunately, the situa- 
tion is more serious than these figures 
indicate, because the increases would 
have been even greater had not farm 
product prices dropped markedly in 
recent months. Looking ahead, the 
rising labor costs and less efficient use 
of resources that always characterize 
a boom must be expected to put still 
more upward pressure on prices. 


Gold Outflow. The international 
position of the dollar is still another 
growing problem that the Federal 
Reserve is attempting to counter, in 
at least some measure, with credit 
restraint. The gold and short-term 
position of the U.S. has declined every 
year since 1949, except in 1957. Thus, 
the total gold held by the Treasury 
plus short-term claims on foreigners 
and less short-term liabilities to for- 
eigners has declined from $19.3 billion 
in 1949 to $6.5 billion at mid-1959. 
Short-term liabilities to foreigners in- 
creased during the same period from 
$5.9 billion to $15.7 billion. 

Moreover, $8.9 billion of these 
short-term liabilities are to foreign 
central banks and governments which 
can withdraw gold at will—and that 
is exactly what has been happening. 
Since the end of March 1958, gold 
exports and earmarking have reduced 
Treasury holdings of gold from $22.4 
billion to $19.7 billion, a decline ap- 
proaching $3 billion. The widely 
held and persistent belief abroad 
that we will again devalue the dollar, 
together with other less important 
factors, has caused our gold holdings 
to drop with monotonous regularity 
since 1957. 


As the boom will further aggravate 
the situation, the importance of the 
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Federal Reserve convincing the world 
that we will not again devalue becomes 
obvious. Thus, even the international 
position of the dollar adds to the 
pressure toward higher interest rates. 

Wholesale Shift. The long fever in 
the stock market also has added im- 
portant upward pressures to interest 
rates. As a result of the sharp rise in 
the price of equities since early 1958, 
there has been a wholesale shift from 
the bond market to the stock market. 


This has further weakened bonds and , 


contributed to the sale of Govern- 
ment securities by institutional in- 


vestors such as insurance companies, 
savings banks and pension funds. 


The close interrelation of the equity 
market and business also should be 
kept in mind. Thus, rising stock 
prices stimulate consumption expen- 
ditures, which not only favorably af- 
fect business activity, but also business 
sentiment, thereby setting the wheels 
of capital expenditures in motion. 


So far as the long-term capital and 
the money markets are specifically 
concerned, the big problem presented 


by a booming stock market is that it 


Phoenix is now infinitely closer to New York, 
Chicago, Denver, Salt Lake City, San Francisco 
anid Los Angeles — thanks to the advent of jet 
air travel and non-stop plane connections.“@More 
and more businesses and individuals are finding 
Arizona not only a wonderful vacation spot — but 
also an ideal location for that new “Garden Type” 
plant facility or as a distribution center. ~@ If 
your plans — or those of your friends and good 
customers — include Arizona, we hope you will 
think of the Valley National Bank! 
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A step-by-step guide through all the current practices, forms and 
procedures for all foreign banking transactions, this loose-leaf manual is 
available to our correspondents through the Correspondent Bank 
Department at Head Office, 55 Wall Street, New York 15, N. Y. 


FIRST NATIONAL CITY CAN HELP KEEP 
YOU ON THE RIGHT TRACK OVERSEAS 


Head Office: 55 Wall Street, New York 15, N.Y. * 78 OVERSEAS BRANCHES, OFFICES AND AFFILIATES + 78 BRANCHES IN NEW YORK 


Around-the-clock Transit Service «+ Collections + Credit Information * Bond Portfolio Analysis * Complete Securities Handling Facilities 


Dealers in State and Municipal Bonds + Participation in Local Loans «+ Personalized Service * World Wide Banking Facilities * Complete 


Metropolitan New York Branch Coverage Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation Bevsl en Warlel Whicle Banking 
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attracts savings that otherwise would 
go into fixed-income securities and 
savings institutions. 

To be sure, stock prices experienced 
a sizable shake-out in August and 
September. But most analysts re- 
gard this as no more than a “correc- 
tion,” and confidently predict a re- 
sumption of the bull market. If 
they’re right, pressure on the money 
market from this source will continue. 

In summary then, tight money is an 
inevitable result of booming business 
activity, the large Treasury deficit, 
and the Federal Reserve policy of 
credit restraint. These pressures have 
been accentuated and multiplied by 
inflationary forces and a booming 
stock market at home and pressure on 
the dollar from abroad. 

As long as these forces prevail, it is 
beyond question that money will be 
tight, the availability of credit will be 
reduced, money rates will be high and 
credit will be increasingly rationed. 

Where it Hurts Most. The impact of 
tight money on business activity is not 
so much a question of rates (high in- 
come taxes, particularly the 52 per 
cent corporate levy, mean that the 
Government bears a substantial part 
of the burden of higher rates) as it is 
of availability of funds. Thus, tight 
money’s greatest impact is on inven- 
tories, accounts receivable, housing 
starts and public works. 

As living standards have risen even 
faster than income, booms rely more 
and more on the expansion of debt. It 
follows that a determined policy of 
credit restraint, resolutely pursued 
over a period of time, will bring any 
boom, no matter how great, to an end. 
The only thing we cannot be certain 
of is how long it will take. 

The present tight money situation 
is no mystery. It was brought about 
by readily apparent forces of supply 
and demand. With business and con- 
sumers borrowing more and more and 
saving relatively less, the results are 
foreordained. 

When banks are loaned up, they are 
bound to ration credit. 

When the demand for capital ex- 


ceeds the supply, interest rates go ' 


up—it’s that simple! 

Under such circumstances, the only 
way to increase the supply is through 
inflationary measures by the Reserve 
authorities. While such inflationary 
measures would prolong the boom, 
such a boom would inevitably culmi- 
nate in a serious depression and pos- 
sible devaluation of the dollar. 
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TOP OF THE FINANCIAL. . . 
(Continued from page 9) 


Co. (now First National City Trust 
Co.) and seven years with American 
National Bank & Trust Co. of Chi- 
cago. 


FINANCIAL BRIEFS 


@ Commercial banks and trust com- 
panies accounted for a thumping 39 
per cent of all institutional share vol- 
ume on the New York Stock Exchange 
on the day covered in the exchange’s 
latest transaction study. In terms 
of total public volume, banks account- 
ed for about 12 per cent. 


@ The First National City Bank of 
New York hiked its interest charges 
on consumer loans, sparking similar 
increases at banks across the country. 
Just two weeks earlier FNCB had 
initiated a boost in the prime rate. 


@ At midyear the U.S. had 14,072 
banks and 9,898 bank branches, ac- 
cording to the Final 1959 Edition of 
the Rand McNally International Bank- 
ers Directory. That was 59 fewer banks 
than a year earlier, but 685 more 
branches. 


@ On the same day last month two 
venerable financial institutions opened 
for business in new quarters on Wall 
Street: 1) United States Trust Co., 
which concentrates on a big fiduciary 
and investment management business, 
returned (from temporary’ quarters 
on Broad Street) to 45 Wall, a site 
that has been identified with the bank 
for nearly 100 years; and 2) Bank of 
Montreal’s New York Agency, which 
crossed the century mark last month, 
moved to 2 Wall, former home of the 
old First National Bank of NYC. 


@ Quebec Cartier Mining Co., a sub- 
sidiary of United States Steel, com- 
pleted arrangements with a group of 
U.S. and Canadian banks for a credit 
that will enable the company to bor- 
row up to $200 million between now 
and the end of 1960. The money will 
be used in the development of iron 
ore production in Quebec. 


@ New York’s third stock exchange 


' moved closer to reality as the New 


York Mercantile Exchange announced 
formation of the National Stock 
Exchange, Inc., as a wholly-owned 
subsidiary. The “Little Board”’ is ex- 
pected to open for trading sometime 
next year, will feature listings of 
“newer, smaller corporations of high 
quality.” 
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IN-PLANT BANKING 


COMES TO KALAMAZOO 


By obtaining for itself the advantages of banking by pay- 
roll deduction, this medium-sized bank has opened up new 
opportunities for service and profit. 


By JAMES H. C. DUNCAN 


Vice President, 
The First National Bank and Trust Co., 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


HE AGE-OLD PRINCIPLE that ‘“‘na- 
ture abhors a vacuum” has 
rarely been more aptly illus- 

trated than by the manner in which 
numbers of quasi-financial institu- 
tions have rushed in to fill the gap 
created by the unfilled needs of the 
nation’s would-be savers and borrow- 
ers. This gap has arisen in part out 
of the unwillingness of bankers to de- 
part from what they conceived for 
many years to be their proper func- 
tion as custodians of the public’s 
funds, and in part out of the legal re- 
strictions placed upon the use they 
might make of them. With the pass- 
ing of time, however, the laws in ques- 
tion have been modified and attitudes 
have changed, with the result that 
there has been a steady lessening of 
the pressures generated by a lack of 
certain categories of banking accom- 
modations. 

Meantime, banks everywhere are 
finding themselves under the neces- 
sity of reclaiming large areas of ser- 
vice that are properly theirs, and of all 
such areas that occupied by credit 
unions has shown the greatest resist- 
ance to penetration. It is difficult to 
reconcile with their lack of activity in 
this particular field the aggressiveness 
with which bankers the country over 
have extended their consumer credit 
services in other directions. One par- 
tial explanation is found in the ad- 
vantage enjoyed by credit unions in 
the fact that a preponderance of 
sponsoring employers have given them 
the privilege of collecting savings and 
loan payments by means of payroll 
deductions. Obviously, banks will be 


able to overcome this advantage 
only by securing it for themselves, 
and they are making progress in that 
direction. 
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It is really no occasion for surprise 
that bankers who are venturing to 
offer ‘‘in-plant’”’ savings and loan ser- 
vices are receiving a warm welcome 
from the managements of many of the 
plants to which their proposals have 
been submitted. These services prom- 
ise much needed assistance to com- 
pany employees by making it possible 
for them to introduce system and 
method into the management of their 
personal financial affairs, thus sparing 
company managements virtually all 
of the onerous task of coming to the 
rescue of those who. chance to become 
involved in money worries accompan- 
ied by garnishments and similar har- 
rassments, both at home and on the 
job. 

Trade associations and other busi- 
ness groups are lending support and 
encouragement to bankers who are 
willing to enter this long-neglected field 
of banking responsibility. Business- 
men recognize that it is in their own 
interest to use the services offered by 
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private tax-paying enterprise in pre- : 
ference to those of tax-free coopera- 
tives or governmental agencies. 


In his book, “In-Plant Thrift and 
Loan Services,”* Rudolf Modley ap- 
propriately refers to the services thus 
designated as a means of “meeting 
the pay envelope.” Says Mr. Mod- 
ley, “‘The monthly payroll of Ameri- 
ca’s wage and salary workers is 20 bil- 
lion dollars. Month after month, 
this money finds its way into pay en- 
velopes and salary checks. It is from 
there that it flows to supermarket or 
grocer, department store or clothes 
shop, light and phone company, doc- 
tor and dentist, automobile dealer and 
filling station—and bank or finance 
company. 


Deductions an Advantage 


*‘He who can meet the pay envelope 
before it has been opened and the 
salary check before it has been cashed 
has a great advantage over those who 
have to compete for what is left. We 
all know how this advantage is used 
by the government. It ‘withholds’ 
taxes and social security contributions 
and sells Savings Bonds by payroll 
deduction, thus reducing the ‘take- 
home’ pay. 

“Others,too,have succeeded in meet- 
ing the pay envelope ahead of others 
either by payroll deduction or by of- 
fering services or making claims be- 
fore the rest can do so. Among those 
fortunate few are unions whose dues 
are collected through payroll deduc- 
tion in many plants, and credit unions 
which either enjoy payroll deduction 
or provide’ in-plant (or near-plant) 
financial services. 

“Recently, some progressive banks 
have started similar in-plant services 
and finance companies are preparing 
to follow suit.” 


In-plant banking, in other words, 
provides a means for the employee of 
almost any type of organization to es- 
tablish and maintain a banking rela- 
tionship as depositor or borrower 
without leaving his place of employ- 
ment. Payments to the bank are 
achieved in either case by authorized 
periodic deductions from the employ- 
ee’s pay check. These deductions 
are forwarded to the bank by the em- 
ployer who acts as the employee’s 
agent. Deposits thus made are 
handled in much the same fashion as 
ordinary mail deposits and ordinarily 


*Published by Reports, Inc. 
Kent, Conn. Price: $4.50 
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Application blanks are 
conveniently available. 


reach the bank in the form of a check 
issued by the employer covering all 
deductions authorized. 

Initial step in arranging for a loan 
consists in the completion by the em- 
ployee of an application on a form ob- 
tained from a service rack conven- 
iently located in the plant or office and 
placing it in a lock box provided for 
that purpose. In our system, once 
each week a member of the plant’s 
loan committee removes the com- 
pleted applications and presents them 
at a meeting of that committee. In 
its deliberations the committee care- 
fully weighs both the information 
submitted to it and whatever know- 
ledge individual members may have 
regarding the credit-worthiness of the 
applicant. 

If, following approval by the com- 
mittee, the bank discovers additional 
information which is sufficiently un- 
favorable to warrant such action, the 
committee is asked to reconsider its 
decision in the light of all the facts 
then known 

If, as is almost uniformly the case, 
the bank goes along with the com- 
mittee’s decision, the committee chair- 
man issues a “loan approval card”’ to 
the applicant. The latter has only 
to bring this card to the bank in order 
to receive his money promptly. In 
the case of a loan made for the con- 
solidation of debts, the proceeds are 
usually disbursed directly to the cred- 
itors involved. 


Upon completion of the loan, the 
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borrower signs a payroll deduction 
authorization card which is made up 
in two parts: One for the company’s 
payroll department, and one for the 
use of the bank as a quick means of 
identifying and crediting payments. 
Deductions begin as soon as conven- 
ient to the company, but not later 
than three weeks following the closing 
of the loan. 

Loans are most frequently granted 
for the financing of automobile pur- 
chases and the consolidation of debts, 
but they are also made for all other 
purposes ordinarily associated with 
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instalment lending. Real estate loans 
are excluded from the plan and handled 
in the regular way, ag are loans for 
any other purpose in an amount ex- 
ceeding $3,500. 


Committees Conservative 


It should be noted in passing that 
the loan committee is selected by 
joint action of the employees and 
management. Members are selected 
for their sound judgment and for the 
esteem in which they are held by 
their fellow employees. We have 
found them both helpful to us and 
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Join us aboard the YachfS 


There’ll be a lot of serious work done at the 85th annual || 
convention of the American Bankers Association at Miami ]}| 
Beach October 25-28 . . . but busy bankers deserve a breather, 
too! So come on down to the Hotel Fontainebleu Yacht Dock 
...any time between 2 p.m. and 10 p.m. during the con- 
vention . . . and join the Bank Building team aboard the yacht — 
“Starlight.” This “floating hospitality suite” is at your service 
...for your relaxation and enjoyment. We’ll be looking 
forward to welcoming you aboard! 


Open House aboard the "‘Starlight'"', 2 p.m.-10 p.m. daily 
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most understanding. If we have a 
problem in this connection it is that 
the committee members actually tend 
to be more conservative than is war- 
ranted by a full consideration of 
the probabilities in some of the situa- 
tions with which they are dealing. 
The committee is also valuable to us 
because its members constitute an 
added force of some five or six sales- 
men who are always on the scene and 
always ready and anxious to help any 
fellow employee with his financial 
problems. 


Our manner of arriving at terms of 
repayment provides an interesting 
sidelight. The borrower himself se- 
lects his own terms absolutely free of 
the influence of the sales efforts that 


are so largely responsible for needless- 
ly extended terms. The loan repay- 
ment schedule is accordingly geared 
to the borrower’s capacity rather than 
his convenience, with the result that 
he is committed to pay ‘“‘as much as 
possible per week,’’ rather than ‘“‘as 
little as possible per month.” This 
procedure obviously makes for more 
prudent borrowing, safer lending, and 
a considerable saving of interest for 
the borrower. 


Many Operating Economies 


The payroll deduction method of 
repayment results in the virtual eli- 
mination of routine collection follow- 
up. Payments are processed in large 
batches and at times that are best 
suited to the bank’s convenience. 
No coupon book need be prepared, 
and no teller time is consumed in re- 
ceiving and recording payments. 
These operating economies are reflect- 


new schools bring greater 
soundness to investments 


Twenty-eight per cent of Puerto Rico’s yearly budget goes for 
education—over $75 millions a year. Progress in education is a 
key to the Commonwealth’s astonishing economic advancement. 


Major emphasis is on primary and high school facilities for the 
largest possible number of pupils. Including private schools, 
enrollment now exceeds 620,000 or 86% of Puerto Rico’s total 
school-age population. 


Good schools and colleges feature Puerto Rico’s rapid develop- 
ment as a land of opportunity for sound investment. Your bank 
or security dealer can give you full information on the tax-free 
bonds of the Commonwealth and its municipalities, authori- 
ties and public corporations—all of which provide reasonable 
income yields. 


GOVERNMENT DEVELOPMENT 
BANK FOR PUERTO RICO 


Fiscal Agent for the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico 37 Wall Street, 


P. O. Box 4591, San Juan, Puerto Rico New York 5, N.Y. 


ed in the lower interest rates charged 
the borrower, bringing them well be- 
low those obtainable elsewhere; and 
care is taken to let him know that the 
resultant saving is due to his em- 
ployer’s willingness to permit repay- 
ment by means of payroll deduction. 

Credit unions almost universally 
charge one per cent per month on un- 
paid balances. This charge is rough- 
ly equivalent to $6.50 per hundred 
per year. Some credit unions re- 
fund a portion of the interest charged 
the borrowing member if the year has 
been especially profitable. These re- 
bates may run as high as 10 to 20 per 
cent. In 1958 11 per cent of the 
country’s credit unions paid such a re- 
fund. 


There is every reason to believe 
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International Banking—Around the Clock 


Many of our Correspondent Banks have made 
our International Banking Department an essen- 
tial part of their own organizations to provide 
such services as: 


¢ Remittances to Foreign Countries 
Establishing Import Letters of Credit 
Collection of All Items Payable Abroad 
Information on Foreign Trade 
Credit Reports on Foreign Names 
Data on Foreign Customs and Regulations 
Purchase and Sale of Foreign Exchange 


The forms and procedure which we provide for 
our correspondents require a minimum of detail 
work and, where appropriate, these forms are 
imprinted with the correspondent bank’s name. 

Working with leading banks in 153 countries, we 
are able to serve you and your customers in every 
important market in the world. Whatever the 
transaction, wherever its point of purchase or 


sale, we welcome your inquiries. 


MANUFACTURERS TRUST COMPANY 


INTERNATIONAL BANKING DEPARTMENT: 55 Broad Strect, New York 15, N. Y. 
REPRESENTATIVE OFFICES: London, Tokyo, Rome, Frankfurt a.M. 
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that banks in general can successfully 
compete with credit unions charging 
these rates, provided only that they 
are accorded the privilege of collect- 
ing payments by payroll deduction. 
We feel that our rates of $4.50 per 
hundred on new cars and $5.50 per 
hundred on all other loans are fair 
and competitive, and that they pro- 
vide adequate income. 

Generally speaking, we are offering 
in-plant banking only to firms that 
are without a credit union. We have 
felt that our promotional efforts would 


be most productive if directed to 
those areas in which in-plant banking 
facilities are most needed. 

We have been asked by several 
companies which have credit unions 
to described our plan to them. The 
operation of one such credit union has 
thus far proved unsatisfactory, and it 
has been tentatively agreed by all 
concerned that if a review of its op- 
erating results at the end of the year 
does not reveal considerable improve- 
ment, we will be given an opportunity 
to take it over and incorporate it in 
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48 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
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our in-plant banking operation. 

Our late start in this field has added 
to the difficulty of competing with 
certain popular, well established and 
well organized institutions that are 
offering to a vital segment of our 
customer potential a type of service 
that can only be identified as ““bank- 
ing.” But the advantages they offer 
fall far short of those afforded both 
the employer and employed by our 
in-plant banking plan. 

Our plan, in brief, relieves the com- 
pany of all risk of credit losses and 
any resulting damage to employee 
morale; it gives the company due 
credit for the initiation of what 
amounts to a distinct employee bene- 
fit; it holds at a negligible level com- 
pany contributions of floor space and 
employee time; it eliminates all need 
for employee loans and payroll ad- 
vances, and substantially reduces the 
incidence of garnishments. 


No Eligibility Requirements 


At the same time, the employee is 
relieved of the necessity for meeting 
any eligibility requirement, including 
the payment of dues. In addition to 
reducing the interest cost of loans, as 
previously noted, the plan provides 
free credit life insurance. Loan limits 
are fixed by considerations of discre- 
tion and prudence rather than arbi- 
trary rules, and experienced financial 
counsel is always immediately avail- 
able. 

Since many managements were re- 
luctant to arbitrarily accept a plan 
without giving their employees some 
choice in thé matter, it was frequently 
necessary for us to appear on the same 
platform with credit union represen- 
tatives in what amounted to a debate 
regarding the relative merits of our 
respective methods of doing business. 
In each case but one, we managed to 
secure the support of the employee 
group. In the one instance in which 
we failed, it was by a tiny margin. 

A majority of the employees of the 
companies to whom we have made 
our proposal have heretofore obtained 
most of their credit needs through 
small loan companies. While we had 
thought that one-half of the customers 
of small loan establishments would be 
eligible as bank borrowers, we have 
found that the proportion’ actually 
runs closer to three-fourths. Bor- 
rowers falling into this category save 
almost two thirds of their previous in- 


(Continued on page 46) 
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BOND BULLETIN 


Governments ¢ Municipals *« Corporates 


By William B. Hummer 


Prices of prime debt obligation already at historical lows, continue to 
decline irregularly and persistently in mid—autumn, 1959. Yields on Treasury ob— 
ligations average the highest since 1921. There is every indication that basic 
forces will drive volatile short term yields and rates significantly higher, ac— 
companied by sympathetic increases in medium and longer term yields. 

Chief factor inspiring investor caution is widespread anticipation of a 
renewed strong business upsurge following the steel strike. Other factors: Treas— 
ury financing operations over the next six months will be very large, and a record 
demand for funds by states and municipalities over coming months seems assured. 
Mortgage demand also remains extremely heavy. 

Major corporations are scheduling steadily rising capital expenditures for 
new plant and equipment as the need to trim labor costs intensifies, auguring a 
heavy schedule of corporation offerings. Against this picture, brisk demand for 
bank loans and economic boom this winter could place renewed pressure on bank re- 
serve positions. Since early summer, net borrowed reserves have been maintained 
at $500 million by the Federal Reserve. There is every indication that this de- 
ficiency will increase as loan demands on the banks increase. 


Bank liquidity is steadily declining. Meanwhile, corporate holdings of 
short term Treasurys are increasing as banks are forced to sell from their port— 
folio in order to meet mounting loan requests. za 

Inasmuch as corporate cash positions are expected to be under increased 


pressure, steadily rising short term yields appear inevitable in view of the 
Treasury’s large needs. 


An example of the inability of banks to continue to absorb new Treasury 
issues, unless more than seasonal reserves are supplied by the Federal Reserve, 
is shown by a decline in holdings of Governments by large reporting banks of 
about $1 billion from mid-1959 to late September. 

In the same period publicly held Federal debt increased by more than 
$5 billion. An increase of more than $6 billion was thus absorbed by non-bank 
investors whose future ability to purchase or even hold such issues is doubtful. 

Compounding Treasury problems has been the steady shift of non—marketable 
into marketable debt. If net redemptions of savings bonds continue in the fourth 
quarter at the same rate that has prevailed for the first nine months of 1959, 
the excess of cash-—ins over new sales could total more than $1 billion for the 
year. The new 3 3/4 per cent rate may slow redemptions but many market men 
believe that raising the savings bond rate to the legal ceiling of 4 1/4 per 
cent would have been the only effective insurance against rising net redemptions. 


The Government market was officially placed on a 5 per cent yield basis 
by the Treasury’s October cash financing operation. In raising $2 billion 
through sale of 5 per cent notes due in four years and ten months, and $2 billion 
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through June tax bills, the Treasury will be paying the highest rate since 1929, 
when a certificate carried a 5 1/8 per cent coupon. (In 1920 and 1921 issues total- 
ing $5.5 billion were sold with interest rates of 5 per cent or more, in line with 
going rates at that time.) 

Officials emphasized that they could have sold a bond of longer than five 
years duration with an interest rate of not much higher than 4 1/4 per cent except 
for the refusal of Congress to pass a law abolishing this rate ceiling on bonds. 

Noting that short and intermediate rates now are higher than long term 
rates, Treasury men observed that this resulted from the Treasury’s forced 
concentration of borrowings in the under—five-year area. The $4 billion cash 
financing was particularly designed to minimize inflationary pressures by 
obtaining subscriptions on the notes from small investors—who do not usually 
take part in Treasury financing operations—and guaranteeing that such sub- 
scriptions would be allotted in full up to $25,000 if the subscriber paid in 


cash. Purpose of this was to lessen reliance on the banking system and limit 
an increase in demand deposits, or money supply. 
















































Cash needs of the Treasury for the remainder of 1959 may aggregate as 
much as $2.5 billion or more. In addition the debt managers will refund on 
November 15 $7.7 billion of maturing 3 3/8 per cent certificates and $1.2 billion 
of 3 1/2 per cent notes. These issues are 43 per cent publicly held, with commer- 
cial banks owning about 11 per cent. Additionally, a January cash financing of 
$2 to $3 billion appears likely and there should also be further cash financings 
in the second half of fiscal 1960. Savings bond redemptions and attrition on 
refundings continue to boost the Treasury’s cash requirements. 

These major Treasury problems, plus assurances of very large and con- 
tinuing municipal and private demands for funds for all types of purposes, 
against growing illiquidity of the banking system and questionable ability of 
corporations to even maintain current positions in short term Governments, suggest 
that yields inevitably must advance on all fronts. 

















































Municipal bond yields continue to forge ahead to new highs. Despite the 
sharp decline since midsummer, price cutting and syndicate breakups have remained 
common. Prices in the secondary market have been steadily marked down and only 
realistically—priced new issues have found a ready reception. An anticipated 
buildup in new offerings through late fall and winter months points to still 
higher yields. 

Representative of liberal yields necessary to place an A-rated revenue 
issue successfully in early October were the $25 million Port of New York Authority 
4 1/4s due in 1989, which were priced at 99 to yield 4.31 per cent. 

A major test for the market this month will be provided by $102 million of 
Public Housing Administration bonds. Other important issues: $21.1 million Los 
Angeles flood controls, $16 million New Hampshires, -$18 million New York Citys. 








































High-rated corporate issues carrying generous coupons have found good 
investor response, although there have been numerous slow sellers, and great buyer 
selectivity and caution dominate the atmosphere. 

Prime examples of recent offerings that carried record yields were 
the Georgia Power 5 3/4s and New England Tel. & Tel. 5 3/4s, both priced 
to yield 5.625 per cent. At that level, the two issues attracted good investment 
interest and were quickly sold out. But a heavy calendar buildup indicates that 
yields will march to still higher levels. 
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If you’re dealing in Governments, 
deal with us 


Here at The First National Bank of 
Chicago, the experienced men in our 
Bond Department are ready to give 
you prompt service in Governments. 


You’ll get an immediate bid or 
offering because we maintain a pri- 
mary market. There’s no delay; we 


carry a substantial position in 
government issues, including 
Treasury bills and notes. 


This is just one of the services we 
offer to our correspondents. If you 
do not already have a correspondent 
relationship with us, consider this a 


cordial invitation to call us. We look 
forward to serving you. 


The Government Bond 
Department 


Telephone: FRanklin 2-6800, 
Extension 358 or 
Chicago LD 92, 93, 155 or 313 


The First National Bank of Chicago 


Dearborn, Monroe & Clark Streets « Building with Chicago since 1863 
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Common Stock Analysi 


. 


WALTER E. HELLER & CO. 


Here is the largest company 
specializing in commercial 
financing and factoring. Earn- 
ings growth has been consis- 
tent through good times and 
bad, and compares favorably 
with the records of many of the 
popular growth companies. 


Selling for just 12 times 
estimated 1959 earnings, and 
possessing better -than - 
average defensive qualities as 
well as good appreciation 
prospects, the stock appears to 
merit serious consideration for 
inclusion in conservative port- 
folios. 


By DERWOOD S. CHASE, JR. 


Investment Counselor 
Charlottesville, Va. 


ALTER E. HELLER & CO. is pri- 
marily engaged in financing 
small and medium-sized busi- 

nesses, many of which are referred to 
it by banks unable or unwilling to sup- 
ply the amount and type of credit the 
borrower desires. While the company 
does not engage directly in consumer 
financing, one of the largest segments 
_- of its business is rediscounting loans 
for the smaller finance companies. All 
told, Heller lends to more than 600 
manufacturers, distributors, small loan 
and auto finance companies. Unlike 
banks, which usually scrutinize care- 
fully the balance sheet and credit 
status of a loan applicant, Heller re- 
lies more on the ability of its clients’ 
400,000 customers to pay their bills. 

A flexible loan philosophy, com- 
bined with special management and 
administrative services rendered to 
clients, has resulted in a rapid growth 
of volume during Heller’s 40 years of 
operations. 


Background. In 1958 commercial 
finance companies probably handled 
about $7 billion in loans, more than 
three times the volume done only 10 
years ago. Factoring firms are esti- 
mated to have purchased an addi- 
tional $5 billion of receivables for a 


combined commercial financing-fac- 
toring volume of approximately $12 
billion. There are about 400 firms that 
concentrate on commercial financing 
and factoring, but only eight or so 
rank among the 50 largest specialized 
finance companies. 

Walter Heller & Co. was organized 
in 1919. Within the first year the 
business was operating on a profit- 
able basis, and it has made money 
every year since. Today, on the basis 
of total assets, funds employed, total 
revenues and net profits, Heller ranks 
as the largest finance company con- 
centrating exclusively on commercial 
financing and factoring. (It should be 
noted that total receivables pro- 
cessed are not an accurate reflection 
of size, since these figures increase 
when a larger number of short-term 
receivables are financed without re- 
gard for the total funds employed.) 


Despite the apparent hazards in 
Heller’s business only 1/10 of 1% of 
its loans (by volume) have gone bad. 
Heller itself enjoys a top credit rating, 
enabling it to consistently borrow at 
the prime rate. Thus Heller’s borrow- 
ing costs currently average about 
4.6%, while it lends at an average of 
about 13%. Lending charges must 
compensate Heller for its own interest 
expenses, acquisition, collection, gene- 
ral and administrative expenses and 
possible losses. 


While these rates may seem high, 
it should be recognized that Heller’s 
borrowers only pay for funds they 
actually are using. In contrast, bank 
borrowers frequently are required to 
maintain 20 per cent compensating 
balances, therefore raising their ef- 
fective interest cost. Naturally, prompt 
accommodation of unbankable and 
unorthodox loans is the main justifi- 
cation for higher rates. If it were not 
for funds made available by Heller, 
many companies would have been 
forced to surrender equity interests in 
order to raise the capital necessary for 
expansion. 


Furthermore, Heller provides free 
consultant services, such as intensive 
financial examinations, which fre- 
quently result in advice for improving 
client operations. Largely because of 


this assistance and generally better 
servicing, some consumer loan and 
auto finance clients remain with Heller 
even after they have grown enough 
to qualify for bank loans. 

Among the companies aided by 
Heller financing in the past are such 
well-known organizations as National 
Airlines, Continental Motors, Helene 
Curtis and United Artists. About these 
large companies that have graduated. 
from the use of Heller funds to bank 
credit lines, President Walter E. Hell- 
er says: “I like to take our ex-clients 
to the bank by the hand. They are 


.our best salesmen, and can demon- 


strate to others what we have accom- 
plished.” Heller’s current borrowers 
include E. T. Barrick Mills, National 
Theaters, Bernhart Altmann (sweater 
manufacturer) and Tropicana Prod- 
ucts (fresh orange juice), as well as 
some 600 smaller companies in varied 
fields. 


Operations. At the end of 1958, 
gross _ receivables outstanding 
amounted to $191.6 million. A break- 
down of this amount by major cate- 
gories of financing is shown on page 34. 

Clearly, Heller’s receivables reflect 
good diversification and balance. For 
instance, factored accounts for some 
of Heller’s competitors comprise a 70- 
80 per cent dependence on textiles and 
related products. In contrast, only 
about 30 per cent of Heller’s factoring 
is tied to the textile industry. Further- 
more, Heller has not resorted to mak- 
ing unsecured loans as have a number 
of the eastern factors. The company 
has pursued a policy of consistent or- 
derly growth without attempting to 
maximize the expansion of loan vol- 
ume at the expense of quality. Mr. 
Heller recalls that ever since 1919 the 
company has experienced a heavier 
demand for funds than it was willing 
to satisfy. 

Despite the diversification of risks 
and other precautions, Heller occa- 
sionally finds a loan in trouble. The 
1956-7 period involved an unusual 
number of such difficulties. Sydney 
Albert of Bellanca fame borrowed 
from Heller to buy N. O. Nelson Co. 
Although he had. repaid loans from 
Heller on eight previous occasions, the 
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The real difference in correspondent 
banks lies in the ability and ex- 
perience of the people who staff 
them. The Southwest offers no more 
able staff than Houston’s First City 


National Bank. 
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Suppose 
you want to sell 


10,000 shares 
of some stock... 


From time to time that might 
happen, we know. And when it 
does, you probably prefer a mini- 
mum of publicity. You don’t want 
to depress the price of your stock. 
And you would like to complete 
the transaction as fast and effi- 
ciently as possible. 


If that’s your situation, maybe 
you—like an increasing number of 
other individuals and institutions 
—would like to place privately a 
large block of securities. 


So far this year, for example, we 
have successfully concluded dozens 
of such sales involving many thou- 
sands of shares of securities .. . 
found we could usually complete 
the transactions in a matter of 
hours. 


Here are some of the reasons 
why: Because we belong to every 
major securities exchange . . . Be- 
cause we have a national network 
of 120 offices . . . Because we’ve 
linked those offices by more than 
100,000 miles of private wire and 
can quickly canvass literally thou- 
sands of contacts from coast-to- 
coast for evidence of interest in a 
given security. 


If those facilities can ever be 
useful to you, either in the sale or 
purchase of large blocks of securi- 
ties, we’ll be happy to consult with 
you at your convenience—and in 
confidence—of course. Simply con- 
tact William H. Culbertson, Vice 
President, Sales Division. 


Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Smith 


INCORPORATED 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
and all other Principal Exchanges 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 112 Cities 


GROSS RECEIVABLES (12/31/58) 


INR. 555 oo ts pc hens 
Commercial Accounts Receivable? . 
Commercial Instalment Receivables? . . .........-00eeeeeee 


Collateral Loans‘...... 


Factored Accounts Receivable®.. . 


Inventory Loans‘ 


eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


eeereeee eee eee eee eee eee 


eee eeeee ree eeeeeeeeeee 


$ Million 
48.8 
45.8 
35.6 
27.9 
20.6 
10.5 


Motion Picture & TV Production Loans’... 2... 2... cece eee 2.4 


191.6 


1 Loans against collateral paper of consumer loan and automobile finance companies. _ 
2 Discount purchases of, or loans against, sales receivables, usually collected by the 


borrower. 


3 Finances instalment purchases & lease of income-producing machinery and equipment 
for manufacturers, distributors and dealers, usually with recourse upon the client 
(i.e., construction equipment, machine tools, coin operated devices, etc.) 


4 Loans on equipment secured by chattel mortgages and other collateral. 
5 Purchase of manufacturer and distributor receivables to approved buyers, assuming 


the risks and expenses of collection. 


6 Loans to manufacturers‘secured by warehouse receipts on 40 to 80 per cent of the 


cost of their inventory. 


7 loans against a first lien on production assets and showings income. 


Nelson venture collapsed. While this 
instance was a cause of considerable 
embarrassment to Heller, the sound- 
ness of its loan judgment has been 
verified by subsequent developments. 
New management took over the bor- 
rowing company in 1957 and has re- 
paid most of Heller’s $3.6 million loan. 
No losses are anticipated. 


Another loan involved $1.3 million 
of non-existent accounts receivable 
assigned to Heller by a company 
whose president was indicted for for- 
gery. Not wishing to impair normal 
bad debt reserves in this connection, 
Heller made an extraordinary charge 
of $960,000 against operations in 
1957—yet was still able to report 
improved earnings. 

Another loan went bad when a 
Heller employee and a bank teller 
helped a client take the company for 
more than $800,000, but this loss was 
largely covered by insurance. Since 
the 1956-57 episodes, safeguards have 
been established that should minimize 
normal and extraordinary losses in 
the future. Until the 1956-57 diffi- 
culties Heller’s loss experience had 
been far below that of most other 
commercial finance companies. 


The most important feature of 
Heller’s loan portfolio is its remark- 
able degree of liquidity: one month’s 
collections are typically large enough 
to pay off all of Heller’s current debt. 
A big borrower itself, Heller regularly 
provides its banks with detailed in- 
formation on the loan portfolio. 


At present, Heller has an $87.7 
million line of credit with 93 banks 
throughout the country (other borrow- 
ings are made in the commercial paper 
market). The company’s banking re- 
lations are excellent—an extremely 
important consideration for a com- 
mercial finance company, especially 
when credit is tight. In 1957 when 
Heller needed more funds, it sought 
new lines of credit rather than draw- 
ing fully on all existing lines. Even 
during this period of tight money, it 
took the company only a few days to 
add $3 million in new bank lines at 
the prime rate; in fact, it got more 
offers of loans than were needed. 


With several of Heller’s top execu- 
tives nearing retirement, the company 
has directed its attention to providing 
for management succession. Day-to- 
day policy decisions are handled by a 
six-man executive committee, which 
includes two youngish vice presidents. 
These six men have an average of 
over 25 years of experience with the 
company. 

In recent years, Walter, Heller has 
purposely emphasized the delegation 
of management responsibilities, be- 
cause historically the company was 
characterized by his own personality 
and direction. This emphasis on man- 
agement continuity is illustrated by 
the fact that five of the company’s 
12 vice presidents are under 45, while 
three are in their early 50s. Further- 
more, about 20 per cent of the com- 


(Continued on page 38) 
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Your eyes and ears in Chicago... 


Up-to-the-minute information about outer space, 
or about everyday earthly happenings... plus 
the kind of personal service a banker needs, is 
why our many correspondent banker friends use 
City National as their eyes and ears in Chicago. 

Big enough to handle a// correspondent bank- 
ing transactions . . . buy and sell . . . portfolio 


Member ( 


advice... transferal of funds... clearings. Small 
enough to provide the personal attention each 
job needs. You always deal with an officer at 
City National. 

Whenever you need diligent eyes and ears in 
or from Chicago, call on City National. We'd like 
to do business with you. 


Federal Deposit =a Criunrw NWATIONAL BANK 


Insurance (i) ~ 
Corporation * AS 


AND TRUST COMPANY OF CHICAGO 


208 South La Salle Street « FRanklin 2-7400 


© City National Bank and Trust Company of Chicago, 1959 
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Burroughs Corporation announces 


A NEW ELECTRONIC|C 


Combines for the first time 


® electronic data processing with 
magnetic ink character recognition 


®@ high-speed production of hard copy 
accounting records 
Gives you up-to-the-instant 
@ vital management data for improved 
operational control 








‘THE NEW BURROUGHS B 251 VISIBLE RECORD COMPUTER 


lads a new dimension to what already is one of the broadest lines of computer systems. Here is a computer with high- 
~}geed transistorized logic and magnetic core memory that controls and integrates major accounting functions. 


“This computer with a difference offers you these advantages: It provides management data for close control of operations 
‘jad planning. Completely automatic operation that requires only a supervisor. Simple programming that can be 
*| mastered easily by your personnel. Brings broad-scale data processing within reach of more and more banks of all sizes. 


~ }Get details now on the new Burroughs B251 Visible Record Computer and its application to your financial institution. 


‘Hall in a Burroughs Systems Counselor or write Burroughs Corporation, Burroughs Division, Detroit 32, Michigan. 
Burroughs TM. 


Burroughs Corporation 
“NEW DIMENSIONS | in electronics and data processing systems” 
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STOCK ANALYSIS Continued 


pany’s 24 officers are men elected to 
office during the laat two years. 


As a result of the management suc- 
cession program fostered by Mr. 
Heller, it appears that operations will 
continue in capable, experienced 
hands. 


Earnings Outlook. In 1958 gross in- 
come from discounts, commissions, in- 
terest and service charges totaled 
$19.3 million, an increase of 88 per 
cent since 1953 and 410 per cent 
since 1948. Net profits after taxes 
reached $3.8 million for an increase of 
82 per cent since 1953, 371 per cent 
since 1948. 


In addition to substantial growth, 
Heller’s earnings have demonstrated 
good defensive characteristics. In 
fact, 1959 is expected to be the 12th 
consecutive year in which net income 
has exceeded all previous years in 
terms of both total net profits and 
earnings per common share (table). 
This record is especially noteworthy 
in view of the substantial equity 
financing undertaken during the pe- 
riod in order to support additional 
borrowing capacity. The per share 
earnings increase in 1958 was accom- 
plished on 13 per cent more shares 
outstanding. 


Operations and earnings are expe- 
riencing good gains again this year. 
For the first six months net earnings 
per share were $1.28, compared with 
$1.12 in 1958 on almost 5 per cent 
fewer shares. At 3214 Heller common 
sells for 12 times estimated 1959 
earnings of $2.70 a share. Dividend 











and stock dividends. 
b) After preferred dividends. 


policy is to pay out approximately 50 
per cent of earnings, suggesting that 
an increase in the current 30-cent 
quarterly rate or a year-end extra 
may be expected. Assuming total 1959 
payments of $1.30, the current yield 
is 4 per cent. 


As we go to press, directors have just 


NATIONWIDE BROKERS OF 


William A. Dice 
R. Winton Elliott 
R. Richard Huber 
George J. Lentz: 
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| 
| 
| FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
| 


Philip C. O’Connell 
R. Allan Russell 
Walter Russell 

S. Douglas Young 


(We have attractive Standby Offerings available) 


HUNTOON, PAIGE & CO. | 
44 Wall St., New York 5, N. Y. 
Whitehall 3-5866 


WALTER E. HELLER & CO. 
Capitalization 12/31/58 
Book Market! 
(000,000) % (000,000) %_ 
Long-Term Debt...... $56.4 64 $56.4 51 
Minority Interest. ..........+2e00. 2.6 3 2.6 2 
Preferred Stock (4%-5'%2%)....... 6.1 7 6.1 5 
Common Stock (1,445,000 shs. $1 par) 1.4 2 j 
LED PSL OPO EE Te TE OeT or 21.2 24 oN et 
$87.7 100 $112.1 100 
! Debt, minority interests & preferred at par, common stock at 32'. 
= Milena separa ene per Common Share ——---—— 
Volume of 

Years Receiv- Gross Net Net 2b Divi- Book? 

Ended ables Income Earnings Earnings dends Value _High Low 

1959 
6 mos. $457.1 $10.7 $2.1 $1.28 $ .60 $16.52 34 27% 
1958 788.1 19.3 3.8 2.09 1.20 15.69 30% 17% 
1957 781.6 18.0 3.2 2.24 1.05 13.94 18% 15% 
1956 825.6 16.0 3.1 2.23 1.10 12.78 20 17 
1955 734.9 12.9 2.7 2.00 95 11.64 22% 16% 
1954 664.2 11.7 2.4 1.79 80 10.61 15% 9% 
1953 617.0 10.2 2.1 1.59 2 9.63 10% 9% 
1948 219.5 3.8 8 1 .34 §.27 4% 3% 


a) Based on shares outstanding at year-end adjusted for a 2-for-1 stock split in 1955 


increased the quarterly dividend to 35 
cents a share, providing a yield of 4.3 
per cent on the new annual rate. 

Investment Conclusion. Investors 
have been reluctant to recognize the 
facts concerning Heller’s growth. 
Earnings per share rose by 184 per 
cent between 148-50 (average) and 
1958. By ‘comparison, earnings of the 
Dow Jones 30 Industrials (which on 
average enjoy substantially higher 
P/E ratios) increased less than 9 per 
cent. 

What’s more, Heller’s earnings 
growth compares very favorably with 
some of the more glamorous growth 
companies whose shares sell at much 
higher multiples. For instance, in the 
same period the earnings of Corning 
Glass gained 83 per cent, Addresso- 
graph-Multigraph 79 per cent, Dow 
Chemical 41 per cent, Merck 109 per 
cent, Minnesota Mining 161 per cent. 


Comparable figures for a few of the 
fastest growing banks and finance 
companies are The First National 
Bank of Chicago 149 per cent, Secu- 
rity-First National (L.A.) 50 per cent, 
Associates Investment 97 per cent, 
CIT Financial 67 per cent; yet the 

(Continued on page 48) 
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Securities Markets 
to suit every need 
of Institutional 
Investors 


Securities of the United States 
Government and its Agencies 


State, Municipal, Revenue and Housing 
Securities 


Bonds, Preferred and Common Stocks 
of Industrial, Public Utility and 
Railroad Corporations 


Bank Stocks 


Casualty, Fire and Life Insurance 
Company Stocks 


Bankers’ Acceptances 


Securities of the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development 


Canadian Securities 


External Dollar Securities 
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Get Maximum Mileage from 
Your Advertising Dollar 


The author makes it clear that effective promotion of 
bank services is not a do-it-yourself proposition but re- 
quires the hand of the specialist whose job it is to bring the 


customer to the service. 


By LOU LETTS 


Advertising Manager, 
Houston Bank & Trust Company 


HEN bankers get together these 
days to discuss ways and 
means of getting the jump on 

competitors, most of their attention is 
directed toward new and unusual ser- 
vices of a more or less experimental 
nature. The universal credit card and 
check-credit systems presently appear 
to command the most attention, and 
individual appraisal of them runs from 
‘“It’ll never pay” to “It’s the ultimate 
competitive weapon.” 

Far be it from me to attempt to 
evaluate the investment potential of 
these new devices. There is little 
doubt, however, that they have enor- 
mous promotional possibilities. There 
is also little doubt that they will, for 
the immediate future, be confined to 
the larger banks of multi-bank cities 
and their branches. In one- to five- 
bank towns, competition is likely to 
remain on a much more conventional 
plane. While these latter claim only a 
modest percentage of total bank de- 
posits, they do exist in overwhelmingly 
greater numbers. 

As long as there is any competition 
at all for unspent dollars, even the 
smallest bank must make some provi- 
sion for advertising and other promo- 
tion. For, without venturing into what 
many regard as “gimmick services,” 
how can one bank individualize to its 
own exclusive benefit the same ser- 
vices which all banks offer? 

Prescription No. 1 is a changed ap- 
proach to advertising itself. 

It is no secret to career advertising 
people, or even among bankers them- 
selves, that most banks are inclined 
to look upon advertising as a neces- 
sary evil forced on them by unscrupu- 
lous competitors, among whom are 


other banks, savings & loan and build- 
ing & loan associations, mutual sav- 
ings banks and finance companies. 


Admittedly this defensive attitude 
is not the sole property of the banking 
industry, but certainly it is one which 
must be firmly discarded. In this age 
of “accentuating the positive’, it is 
not frivolous to suggest that every 
American businessman and econo- 
mist should repeat to himself at least 
once each day this patent and unmis- 
takable fact: The Fundamental Differ- 
ence between the American economy 
of abundance and the Old World 
economy of scarcity lies in the stimu- 
lus to the consumer market provided 
by advertising. 

This applies to services as well as 
to products. 

* * * *” * * 

Prescription No. 2 is a matter of 
perception. 

When a new bank is organized or an 
established one decides to channel its 
promotional activities, by far the com- 
monest procedure is to designate a 
junior officer to interview advertising 
sales representatives and to open 
third-class mail. When it comes to 
running a newspaper ad (the call 
statement or an announcement of a 
new service), someone at the command 
level confers with the local press rep- 
resentativé or points out which one 
of a dozen ads furnished by a mat 
service will be appropriate to the 
occasion. 

As more complex banking duties 
claim the top echelons, our junior 
officer rises in responsibility and 
authority and one day emerges as 
Vice President in Charge of Public 
Relations. Frequently, from an execu- 
tive standpoint, he is entirely capable 
of administering this bailiwick, but 
from the moment he put that first foot 
on the official ladder, he was essen- 
tially a banker. 


There is one basic and very legiti- 
mate reason why bankers think differ- 
ently from advertising specialists. The 
banker’s responsibility is to interpret 
bank services in terms of how their 
use benefits bank profits. Their adver- 
tising specialist’s responsibility is to 
interpret those services in terms of 
satisfying customer needs and desires, 


This is not to say that bankers are 
indifferent to a need for wising-up on 
the advertising and public relations 
front. The Financial Public Relations 
Association serves most valuably as 
clearing house and educational center 
in the field. Its membership is not, of 
course, limited to staff members of 
commercial banks but includes many 
of those “ruthless competitors”. 
Nevertheless, examination of the FP- 
RA roster shows an overwhelming ma- 
jority of members chiefly to be bank- 
ers rather than advertising and public 
relations specialists. For example, the 
official FPRA publication, BULLE- 
TIN, for July 1959 introduces in de- 
tail twenty new members of whom 
whit two are advertising specialists* 
nyilon the basic meaning of the term 

. and one of those is with a sav- 
ings & loan firm. Others include as- 
sorted presidents, executive vice presi- 
dents, vice presidents, whose back- 
ground is intrinsically, if not entirely, 
banking. 

Precisely speaking, these people 
specialize in marketing; 7.e., bringing 
the service to the customer . . . not in 
advertising; i.e., bringing the customer 
to the service. 

* * * * * * 

Prescription No. 3 is a positive in- 
vestment. 

When a bank feels that, despite an 
equitable expenditure in advertising, 
it is not making a progress it deems 
reasonable ... or that it is dissi- 
pating its financial talents by diverting 
time and effort to promotional obtru- 
sions . . . it is time some attention 
be given to the acquisition of a staff 
advertising specialist. 

There is hardly a town in the United 
States large enough to support a bank 
which does not have within its own 
service area at least one person who 
can rightly be described as an adver- 
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MERGED to form... 


CHEMICAL BANK 
NEW YORK 
TRUST COM PAN Y 


Two outstanding banks have joined forces under a new name— 
Chemical Bank New York Trust Company. 


With the experience and skill of our combined staffs, resources of 
more than $4 billion and capital funds of more than $390 million, our 
aim is to serve you even better in the future. 


‘ This merger results in a branch banking system of 102 convenient 
offices in New York’s five boroughs. It strengthens close ties with 
correspondent banks throughout America and abroad. It unites and 
enhances the personal and corporate trust facilities of both institutions. 


When you and your customers require accurate credit information, 
prompt handling of collections and guidance in financing trade at home 
or abroad, you may be sure of extra service—‘‘Gold Medal Service’’ 
—from Chemical Bank New York Trust Company. 


Chairman, Trust Committee 
ADRIAN M. MASSIE 


Chairman 
HAROLD H. HELM 


President 
ISAAC B. GRAINGER 


Vice Chairman Vice Chairman 
GILBERT H. PERKINS HULBERT S. ALDRICH 


Executive Vice Presidents 
CLINTON C. JOHNSON HOWARD W. McCALL, JR. 


Senior Vice President 
WILLIS McDONALD 


JOHN L. GIBBONS WILLIAM S. RENCHARD 


Main Office: 165 Broadway, New York 15, N. Y. 
October 15, 1959 


Directors 


FRANK K. HOUSTON 
Honorary Chairman of the Board 


N. BAXTER JACKSON Chairman, 
_ Executive Committee 


JOHN K. ROOSEVELT Roosevelt & Son 


HENRY UPHAM HARRIS Partner, 
Harris, Upham & Co. 


HAROLD H. HELM Chairman 


H. E. HUMPHREYS, JR Chairman, 
United States Rubber Company 


CASON J. CALLAWAY Farmer 
ADRIAN M. MASSIE Chairman, Trust Committee 


ROBERT J. McKiIM Chairman of the Board, 
Associated Dry Goods Corporation 


MAURICE T. MOORE Partner, 
Cravath, Swaine & Moore 


RICHARD K. PAYNTER, JR. 
Executive Vice President, 
New York Life Insurance Company 


J. ALBERT WOODS New York 


BENJAMIN F. FEW President, 


Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 


ROBERT G. GOELET Real Estate 


HULBERT S. ALDRICH Vice Chairman 


Chairman of the Board, 
Pacific Gas and Electric Company 


JAMES B. BLACK 


PERCY L. DOUGLAS Executive Vice President, 


Otis Elevator Company 


GILBERT H. PERKINS Vice Chairman 


ISAAC B. GRAINGER President 
ARTHUR K. WATSON President, 
IBM World Trade Corporation 


ROY F. COPPEDGE, JR. President, 

National Distillers and Chemical Corporation 
KENNETH E. BLACK President, 
The Home Insurance Company 


HENRY L. HILLMAN esident, 

Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical fous 
CHARLES H..KELLSTADT President, 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. 


President, 
Western Electric Company, Inc. 


H. |. ROMNES 


Advisory Committee 


ROBERT A. DRYSDALE Senior Partner, 


Drysdale & Co. 
DUNHAM B. SHERER New York 


C. WALTER NICHOLS Chairman, 
Nichols Engineering & Research Corporation 


ROBERT GOELET Real Estate 
JOSEPH A. BOWER Retired 


THOMAS R. WILLIAMS President, 
Ichabod T. Williams & Sons, inc. 


JOHN R. McWILLIAM Retired 
W. ROSS McCAIN Hartford 


GRAHAM H. ANTHONY Chairman, 
Executive Committee, Veeder-Root, Inc. 


FREDERICK E. HASLER Chairman, 
Haytian American Sugar Company, S.A. 


JAMES BRUCE industrialist 


WILLIAM P. WORTHINGTON President, 
Home Life Insurance Company 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 








tising specialist. If there is any service 
business in the community which 
should be able profitably to employ 
his or her services, it is the bank. 
To put it pretty flatly, he can get 
more mileage out of every dime in- 
vested in advertising than can anyone 
without his peculiar training and ex- 
perience. 
* * * * * * 


Considerable confusion exists as to 
just what an advertising specialist is. 
There is a tendency to lump all the 
many service-supply-media facets of 
the communications industry into one 
untidy bundle. The specialty sales- 
man is looked upon as an advertising 
man, the specialty house as an adver- 
tising agency. The media representa- 
tive, the radio announcer, the pub- 
licity agent, the layout artist, the 
printer, the publisher, the copywriter 
—all are covered in the one grand 
patronymic: Advertising Man. Yet 
not one of these answers to the true 
criterion of the advertising specialist: 
that of being essentially in the busi- 
ness of planning, creating and dis- 
seminating an advertising program for 
a product or service. 

For all practical purposes, there are 





of mutual benefit .. . 


Successful municipalities relying 
upon the independent financial con- 
sultant enjoy numerous benefits: 
favorable money rates, increased un- 
derwriter and dealer interest and 
wider market acceptance of their 
bond issues to name a few. 


And, the municipal underwriter, 
dealer and banking institution bene- 
fit equally. For the specialized ser- 
vices of the independent consultant 
assure that the myriad of details such 
as engineering study, feasibility re- 
port, analysis of over-all debt struc- 
ture and financial public relations 
have been carefully planned and 
attended to prior to the financing. 


Our firm has provided this service 
for many municipalities throughout 
the nation for a quarter of a century. 
We welcome inquiries from bankers 
about our uniquely complete and in- 
dependent services. 


WAINWRIGHT & RAMSEY INC. 


Consultants on Municipal Finance 
New York 5, N. Y. 


70 Pine Street e 
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LOU LETTS 


only two kinds of practitioners who 
can be regarded as genuine advertising 
specialists: (1) advertising agency ac- 
count executives and (2) advertising 
managers with a background in ad- 


vertising—not in sales, marketing, 
finance, operations, merchandising, 
etc.* 


If there were enough of these to go 
around, all industry would be in 
clover. Unfortunately they are in 
limited supply. If a bank cannot af- 
ford to pirate such talent locally, it has 
two valid alternatives. Either it can 
hire an experienced specialist through 
its urban contacts or it can select 
some recent college graduate with 
appropriate training and apprentice 
him to a specialist in bank advertising. 
Whichever expedient is adopted, it is 
surely preferable to saddling a promis- 
ing career banker with divided re- 
sponsibilities. 


You can always tell a bona fide 
advertising specialist by the way he 





*It is worth noting that two banks have been more 
than mindful of these distinctions. The public re- 
lations and advertising department of The Chase 
Manhattan Bank has, for many years, been under 
the leadership of an advertising and public rela- 
tions specialist who has working with him some six 
other persons with extensive experience in adver- 
tising agencies or in advertising departments of 
major companies. 


One of the sensations of the banking industry is, 
of course, Valley National Bank of Phoenix. The 
Valley executive staff is public-relations oriented 
from top to bottom. The advertising director, 
before going to Valley, had worked in four ad- 
vertising agencies, one of which was his own. The 
business development officer had filled many 
yeors in a public relations capacity with a large 
national firm. in addition, the publicity director 
formerly owned an agency which extended pub- 
lic relations and advertising services. 





prepares himself for handling your. 
specific problems. To begin with, he 





does not spend a cent for any media 
advertising until he 





. knows all about your organi- 
zation—its history, its aims 
and objectives, its services 
its policies, and its 
personnel; 

. learns a great deal about your 
service area, the people and 
businesses which inhabit it, 
what they expect and want 
from their bank; 


. explores in depth the media 
available for your advertis- 
ing—the amount and char- 
acter of its readership or 
audience, comparative costs, 
reputation for believability; 


. examines the various produc- 
tion facilities and evaluates 
them thoroughly both as to 
quality and performance. 


Interests of Bank Uppermost 


These studies he undertakes with the 
interests of your bank uppermost in 
mind, and whatever recommendations 
he makes will reflect this posture. You 
stand to derive the benefits of his 
special knowledge in a field where both 
costs and public acceptance vary 
widely. 

The advertising he creates, or has 
created for you, is designed to reflect 
your bank in your community and for 
your community. This may or may not 
entail association with an advertising 
agency which has his professional re- 
spect. 

He collects and catalogs the best 
processed advertising available from 
printing houses and similar sources so 
that, when it is economical to buy 
“canned” advertisements, your over- 
all program is not diluted by some- 
thing out of harmony with the whole. 
He also keeps in mind that processed 
advertising must be evaluated in the 
knowledge that it is designed for use 
on a national scale and that it is aimed 
at the approval of bankers who 
(rather than advertising specialists) do 
most of the buying. 

When desirable, he selects effective 
specialty advertising—giveaways, pre- 
miums, matches, coinbanks, etc.— 

by approaching their use with the 
proper perspective; viz., defining the 
special problem, then buying the best 
medium for its solution. 


He makes no unilateral commit- 
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ments but consults with innumerable 


persons within the bank whose de- 
partments may be affected by the de- 
cisions effected. He does this in order 
to make certain that he has overlooked 
no factor or extenuating circumstance 
which may modify his conclusions. He 
makes it a rule to be as thoroughly 
informed as practicable and, insofar 
as possible, to have the unqualified 
support of management in each un- 
dertaking. 

In order to do his own job effect- 
ively, he will constantly be in the 
throes of some research project to pro- 
vide the facts he needs upon which to 
base your bank advertising. Many of 
his studies will be valuable to both 
business development and operations 
departments; e.g., comparative analy- 
ses of the growth of your bank with 
that of its competitors, area break- 
down of your customers. His ability 
to run down information at its source 
can be helpful to you, especially 
where the facts you seek are generally 
of a non-banking nature. 


Other services he should be able to 
provide may not be associated with the 
advertising program per se, but they 
will be important in the development 
of your bank’s community relations. 
He can participate in plans for sales- 
training your staff, in producing ef- 
fective letters to bank customers (es- 
pecially if the news is bad or the sub- 
ject complicated), in creating and 
maintaining good press relations. He 
knows how to say “‘No”’ to all kinds 
of solicitations and send ‘the solicitor 
on his way without diminishing his 
respect for the bank.* 


* * * * * * 


Why should you seek out the ad- 
vertising specialist to perform these 
and similar functions? Because his en- 
tire professional career has been de- 
voted to the study of the forces which 
motivate group action and reaction, 
otherwise known as Social Dynamics. 
He is well aware that, within his pro- 
fessional periphery, there are no ab- 
solutes. He cannot make people do 
what you want them to do, but his 
specialized training, techniques, and 
experience enable him to persuade 
sizable groups of people to want to 





* It is notable that not a single one of the capa- 
cities stipulated requires creative talent. A great 
many advertising specialists do have a high de- 
gree of creativity, but it is a plus rather than 
G@ requisite for the job. | know one advertising 
specialist who produces excellent finished art and 
another who can't draw a straight line without a 
ruler . . . yet each handles advertising programs 
with exceptional competence. 
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do what you want them to do. 


Successful advertising can really do 
only one fundamental thing for any 
one bank: By pointing up the bene- 
fits and advantages of the several and 
separate services offered, it can create 
a favorable climate in which personal 
selling of those services can be ef- 
fected. The better the advertising, the 
easier the selling job. 


Unless your bank offers something 
extraordinary, some service which 
other banks cannot or do not offer, 
two motivating forces lead Mr. Aver- 
age Man to your lobby: the con- 
venience of location (including park- 
ing facilities) and the endorsement 
of someone whom he personally knows 
and whose opinion he respects. Both 
these forces need imaginative adver- 
tising to support them—and a lot of 
it. That’s where the mileage comes in. 


* * * * * * 


Suppose you do employ an adver- 
tising specialist . . . what then? How 
do you go about getting the best he* 
has to give? 

(Let me mount the podium, clear 
my throat a bit, and aim my fore- 
finger in a revoltingly didactic fash- 
WA 2 


Attitude Important 


Your attitude toward him and his 
job is of the utmost importance, for on 
it will depend overwhelmingly the 
quality of his contribution to the 
growth of your business. If you treat 
him like an errand boy, the value of 
his performance will dwindle ac- 
cordingly. If you respect him at the 
level of his professional attributes, you 
should get your money’s worth many 
times multiplied. 

Tojsay the least, it would be duck- 
ing responsibility for you to take all 
the advice he feels free to give . 
yet to extract the utmost from your 
investment in him it is only logical 
that wherever customer and commun- 
ity relations are involved you find out 
his slant on things. 

It should not be asking too much 
that you concede his human tendency 
toward occasional fallibility. He will 
make mistakes—who doesn’t?—but 
these mistakes will not arise from his 
reliance on his personal preferences, 
for he learns early in his career to mis- 
trust his personal likes and dislikes as 
criteria for his professional judgments. 





* Or she. 
(Continued on page 54) 
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{CURRENT COMMENT 


End in Sight? 


James N. Land, senior vice presi- 
dent of Mellon National Bank & 
Trust Co., at Mellon’s correspondent 
bank meeting: 


INDSIGHT enables us to know 
that business in general 
started to turn down short- 

ly after midyear 1957, that it hit 
bottom in April 1958, and that, ex- 
cept for the interrupting effects of 
the steel strike, it has been expand- 
ing vigorously since the spring of 
1958 . . . In the light of current 
trends and historical precedents, it 
is my opinion that this expansion 
will end, and a new contraction be- 
gin, sometime between mid-1960 
and mid-1961. 


Fad or Fixture? 


The Federal Reserve Bank of Phila- 
delphia, in its Business Review: 

S REVOLVING CREDIT fad or fix- 
ture? At the present time, it 
looks as though revolving cred- 

it will earn a permanent place in 
the consumer credit framework. 
But it may turn out to be a top-of- 
the-line service reserved for good 
credit risks. As such, it probably 
will supplement rather than replace 
other forms of consumer lending. 
There always will be many cases 
where the borrower needs discipline 
and the bank needs security. 


Tomorrow’s Market 


Keith Funston, president of the New 
York Stock Exchange: 


F FOR PLANNING PURPOSES we 
consider the 1945-1958 experi- 
ence as a rough guide, and if 

we allow for a continuing favorable 
pattern of growth, it would appear 
possible that during the middle of 
the 1960s we might have a daily 
average volume of about 4)4million 
shares (vs. the post-war average of 
1.7 million shares), and a total 
stock list of perhaps 8)% billion 
shares (vs. 51% billion at present) 
. . . Similarly, continued growth 
throughout the 1960s could bring, 
in the 1970s, a daily average share 
volume of 514 to 6 million shares, 
and a total stock list of something 
over 11 billion shares. 


“The Chief Threat’ 


Walter E. Hoadley, Jr., treasurer of 
Armstrong Cork Co.: 


OOKING to 1960, lessened avail- 
ability of funds and rising in- 
terest rates now point to a 

10-15 per cent drop in the volume 
of new housing . . . Housing va- 
eancies are edging up slowly but 
commonly involve poor quality 
dwellings and still do not pose a 
threat to new construction in most 
localities. The chief threat to new 
housing over the year ahead lies in 
the general area of money availa- 
bility and cost rather than in any 
apparent lessening of interest by 
prospective new home buyers. 


For Smalls, Too 


Raymond C. Kolb, vice president of 
Mellon National Bank & Trust Co., 
on the Magnetic Ink Character 
Recognition program: 


HE DEVELOPMENT STAGE is a- 
bout over and the stage of 
implementation is at hand. 

And be under no illusion that this 
will apply only to the larger banks. 
The very matters that are at the 
root of the problem differ between 
banks of various sizes only in de- 
gree. . . . Along these lines,there 
have been some very significant 
equipment announcements in re- 
cent weeks—announcements that 
give promise of meeting the needs 
of the smaller banks. 


Not Enough? 


Aubrey G. Lanston & Co. Inc., in 
its bond letter: 


HE PRESIDENT announced, up- 
on signing the new legislation 
raising the maximum permis- 

sible rate on savings bonds to 44% 
per cent, that the actual rate that 
the Treasury will pay on savings 
bonds, retroactive to June 1, would 
be 334 per cent. Frankly, we 
were disappointed that the Trea- 
sury did not go all of the way to 
the 414 per cent maximum limita- 
tion, at least beginning on October 
1. We feel that 414 per cent on 
savings bonds would have done a 
real job in reversing the present 


pattern of net redemptions of sav- 
ings bonds and probably would 
have resulted in net sales, whereas 
the 334 per cent rate will do well 
to stop the present pattern of net 
redemptions. 


Big Assist 


Richard T. Purdy, treasurer of 
American Motors Corp.: 


URING the dark days from which 
our company has now emerg- 
ed, many of the banks that 

held our notes gave us a great deal 
of help and encouragement. Many 
of them, I am sure, went far beyond 
the call of duty, and we credit no 
small part of our success today to 
their understanding and confidence. 


Money & Stocks 


Arthur Wiesenberger & Co., in its 
Investment Report: 


M°" of the time stock prices 
and money rates move to- 

gether. This is natural 
since business activity expands the 
demand for money and raises its 
price. At the same time, it tends 
to increase profits, earnings and 
dividends and the market value of 
stocks. There is a point, however, 
at which money becomes . . . so 
high as to be a restraining influ- 
ence . . . Generally stock prices 
advance in .the early portion of 
(periods of tightening money) and 
decline in the later portion. 


One Side 


Marcus Nadler and Jules I. Bogen, 
both of New York University, in a 
special study, Economic Changes & 
Banking Legislation in New York 
State, financed by Marine Midland 
Corp.: 


TATEWIDE holding company sys- 
tems competing with branch 
and unit banks in each area 

would provide the best assurance 
that adequate, efficient, competitive 
and continuous banking service 
will be made available to the people 
and to business enterprises through- 
out the state of New York. 
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That’s right, thirteen — a “baker’s dozen.” That’s a basic PNB phi- 
losophy — the principle of giving extras in correspondent service. 
Like the extra speed with which we process transit items, making 
funds available to correspondents sooner, by the fastest possible ma- 
chines and methods. Your own comparison of date-stamps will 
prove the point. 


It’s dollars to doughnuts you'll get more out of a correspondent 
relationship with PNB. 


THE PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL BANK | ces 
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IN-PLANT BANKING 
(Continued from page 28) 


terest cost by using our plan. 


We have placed much stress on the 
need for lending to employees who 
are in financial difficulty and giving 
them such financial counsel as seems 
appropriate to their situation. Some 
of our previously held conceptions of 
this type of borrower are undergoing 
a change, and we have found that one 
of the most productive phases of our 
in-plant lending operation, especially 
in terms of satisfaction and goodwill, 
is that which concerns itself with the 
financial rehabilitation of individuals 
whose indebtedness has gotten some- 
what out of hand. Needless to say, 
our acceptance of this responsibility 
as part of our operating philosophy 
has been well received by *the com- 
panies in which we have sought to in- 
stall this service. 


Our in-plant lending experience has 
made us increasingly aware of a fail- 
ure of some magnitude in our com- 
munications with the people we have 
sought to reach with our advertising 
and publicity efforts. A somewhat 
typical instance of such a failure con- 
cerns an employee of one of the larger 
companies in which we have installed 
our plan. It developed in the course 
of a conversation that he had been ob- 
taining all of his borrowing needs 


Al Sikes (third from left) sits in with loan committee of Kalamazoo’s 


Fuller Manufacturing Company. 


from a loan company over a period of 
many years. Asked why this was so, 
he replied that he had been referred 
to one of these companies at the time 
of his first financial emergency and 
had continued to rely on it for such 
assistance as he has needed through- 
out the years that have intervened. 
He admitted that he had seen and 
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heard our ads, but went on to say tha 
he hadn’t thought they were intende 
for him or others like him. 


In-plant banking has proved to b 
invaluable as a point of contact with 
men and women who respect their 
obligations and are willing and able 
to discharge them systematically, but 
who have for years been laboring 
under the misapprehension that only 
loan companies are friendly to them 
and responsive to their credit need 
It has brought to us many hundred 
of people of this kind, and we have 
every confidence that we have gained 
their lasting friendship. 


Another Great Opportunity 


It is only a little more than a year 
ago that the possibilities of in-plant’ 
banking began to receive the serious § 
consideration of bankers in general. 
Prior to that time, a relatively small} 
number of them were quietly innovat-; 
ing and building the foundation for a 
service that gives every evidence of 
providing another great opportunity 7 
for the nation’s banks. 


Long of the opinion that banking | , 
could be sold in head-on competition 7 
with credit unions, we saw in this plan | 


a real chance to prove it. And we 
have convinced ourselves beyond all 
doubt that private enterprise in the 
field of finance as in every other uae 
of commerce and industry can outs 
and outserve competing non-taxpays 
ing cooperatives. 
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A LARGE, EXPERIENCED STAFF 





YOUR BANK WILL BENEFIT 
FROM THESE 
NORTHERN TRUST SERVICES 


Whether your bank is minutes 
away or miles away, you can 
enjoy the Northern Trust 
banking services portrayed on 
this page... provided with 
the considerate, personal at- 
tention that has been a 
Northern Trust tradition for 
70 years. 


The 


NORTHERN/YRUST 


LASALLE AND Monrose) BANK 
Chicago, Illinois * Member F.D.1. C. 









ROUND-THE-CLOCK CLEARINGS 


WORLD-WIDE BANKING CONNECTIONS ‘ A FULL RANGE OF SERVICES AND FACILITIES 





STOCK ANALYSIS 

(Continued from page 38) 
stocks of all these growing financial 
institutions command a significantly 
higher P/E ratio than Heller. 

One factor that has tended to limit 
the attractiveness of Heller’s shares 
is their relatively thin market on the 
New York Stock Exchange. Execu- 
tives and their families own about 30 
per cent of the common stock and a 
few institutions own large blocks. As 
a result, there are only about 3,000 
public stockholders. Moreover, since 
there are just a few sizable companies 
that specialize in commercial finan- 
cing and factoring, many investment 
services do not even bother to review 
companies in this niche of the financial 
community. This undoubtedly has 
been another deterrent to investor 
interest. 

It appears, however, that Heller 
stock does merit serious consideration 
from trust and other investors. De- 




















Now that the magnetic ink character 
recognition program is under way, 
we are frequently asked what our 
position is with respect to guaran- 
teeing that our encoding will process 
accurately in the machines to be in- 
stalled in banks. At the present mo- 
ment we have no position, first be- 
cause we don’t know what the 
machines can read, second because 
we have not been able to estimate 
the extent of our liability, and third 
because we are not as yet qualified to 
spell out the conditions under which 
claims against us would be settled. 


A guarantee upposes the pos- 
sibility of ia or replacement. 
Some guarantees are easy to write 
and easy to support. For example, 
we have always guaranteed our work 
and, since everyone knew it, we did 
not have to talk about it. When we 
made a mistake on a job we reprinted 
it at our cost, and in fact we followed 
this policy even though the mistake 
was due to incorrect copy—and we 
still do. However, this is a simple 
type of guarantee because if a job is 
wrong it is wrong and there is no 
question about a replacement. 











WITH RESPECT TO GUARANTEES 


Manufacturing Plants at: 


CLIFTON, PAOLI, CLEVELAND, INDIANAPOLIS. CHICAGO, - 
KANSAS CITY. ST. PAUL. DALLAS, CHATSWORTH 





mand for the company’s services are 
growing and should continue to grow. 

Some of the old lines, such as fac- 
toring, are gaining rapid acceptance 
as a routine way of doing business. 
Moreover, big potentials exist in dis- 
counting paper from equipment and 
machinery leasing, a relatively young 
and fast-growing field. In addition, 
the company is expanding its regional 
operations, having just recently open- 
ed new offices in Los Angeles and 
Detroit. 

Heller has the know-how and ex- 
perience to provide an important, 
specialized financial service. The haz- 
ards involved in its type of loan opera- 
tions are more apparent than real 
when a company exercises the spe- 
cialized skills required. 

It should be recognized that Heller 
is fortunate in not being exposed to a 
number of vulnerabilities generally 
faced by instalment and auto finance 
companies. For instance, political in- 





Guaranteeing magnetic ink encod- 
ing is quite a different matter because 
of the varied circumstances under 
which a claim might be valid. Con- 
sider, for example, the factor of pro- 
rata settlement in the event rejects 
represented only a portion of the 
total supply. Think of the time- 
consuming examinations that would 
have to be made. Consider the in- 
convenience to customers who 
wouldn’t want to issue any more 
checks while doubt remained con- 
cerning their readability or until a 
new supply could be delivered, which 
might take two days or, in some in- 
stances, as long as two months. 
Frankly, we wouldn’t know how to 
write a guarantee at this time. 


Ultimately this question will be re- 
solved when the experience record 
establishes what will be accepted as 
a normal reject rate. When we know 
what this is-we will be in better po- 
sition to weigh the significance of 
our obligation. In the meantime, 
why don’t we just sail into this 
adventure together and rely on our 
recognized code of ethics to fix 
responsibility. 







terference is much less likely in come 
mercial financing than is the case for 
instalment. loans to numerous indi- 
viduals (voters) who necessarily are 
often subjected to much higher rates 

than Heller’s customers enjoy. An- 

other risk not shared by Heller is the 

vulnerability of earnings derived from 

the credit life insurance operations of 

many finance companies. It appears 

that state regulatory commissions will — 
reduce permissible premium charges 
on this type of insurance and sharply 
curtail that source of earnings. More- 
over, auto finance companies face the 
possibility of increased competition 
from finance subsidiaries of the auto- 
mobile manufacturers. 


In contrast, Heller’s outlook appears 
very good with potential risks well- 
defined and cushioned by Heller’s 
ability to pay off all its current debt 
with cash on hand plus 30 days’ col- 
lections and the availability of a $3.1 
million reserve for losses. The reserve 
for losses is equal to 2 per cent of net 
receivables (as of December 31, 1958), 
while losses have averaged less than 
1/10 of 1 per cent of volume during 
the past decade. 

Heller common appears to be a rela- 
tively attractive investment because 
of its better-than-average defensive 
qualities combined with good income 
(cash dividends have been paid every 
year since 1920) and good capital 
appreciation. It is believed that long- 
term investors will continue to ex- 
perience substantial appreciation as 
earnings expand and as a higher in- 
vestment stature is accorded Heller 
shares. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF MUNICIPAL 
BONDS. 149 pages. $2.00. Investment 
Bankers Association, 425 13th St. 
NW, Washington 4, D.C.—Up-to- 
date explanation of municipal bonds 
and the procedures in issuing, mar- 
keting, underwriting and investing in 
such bonds. 


RAND McNALLY INTERNATIONAL BANK- 
ERS DIRECTORY. Final 1959 Edition. 
Nearly 3,000 pages. $32.50. Bank 
Publication Division, Rand McNally 
& Co., P. O. Box 7600, Chicago 
80.—Complete current listing of all 
banks in the U. S. and Free Foreign 
World; selected list of investment 
bankers and brokers; plus a wide 
range of genera! information relating 
to the financial community. 
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WHAT ROLE FOR 
BANK COMMITTEES? 


Properly constituted and used for the right purposes, 


they can be helpful and productive. 


Poorly conceived and 


misused, they are likely to do more harm than good. 


By J. ALAN OFNER 


Associate, McKinsey and Company, Inc. 


N THIS DAY of streamlining and mod- 
ernization, one phase of bank 
management that is perhaps as 

much in need of attention as any 
other is that concerned with the desig- 
nation of committees and the super- 
vision of their activities. There is‘a 
wide divergence of opinion among 
bankers and businessmen in general 
as to the extent to which committees 
should participate in the performance 
of this or that administrative func- 
tion, but top management everywhere 
is daily deciding the issue, whether it 
be done deliberately or by default. 

Chief among the considerations in- 
volved is the question of whether or 
not committee action on certain cate- 
gories of problems arising in the course 
of the day’s work is more likely to 
produce good decisions than would 
individual action by those charged 
with specific responsibility for decision 
making in their respective areas of re- 
sponsibility and authority. There are 
many who hold that committee deci- 
sions as a general proposition are not 
only likely to be better than those of 
individuals, but. that committee re- 
sponsibility for decision making lends 
stability to the process and minimizes 
the possibility of erratic change. 
Others hold just as strongly that it is 
this very lack of adaptability of com- 
mittee decisions to changing condi- 
tions that slows down administrative 
procedures and gives rise to costly 
delays. 

In one typical opinion, the presi- 
dent of a large bank expressed a high 
regard for committees, both as an 
administrative device and as a means 
of furthering organizational develop- 
ment. Said he, ‘‘We feel committees 
help develop executive talent because 
junior officers participating in com- 


mittee activities are brought into close 
contact with the problems of top 
management. As I watch them work, 
I can separate the men from the boys 
—a big help when we’re thinking of 
promotions.’’ Another officer of some- 
what like mind favored committee 
action on all loans and investments 
“because the various viewpoints 
brought to bear on‘our decisions when 
that procedure is followed afford added 
protection to the funds entrusted to 
us.” “In my opinion,” he added, 
“committees make good use of our 
officers’ time and abilities.” 


Bankers Cite Weaknesses 


Other bankers are far from enthu- 
siastic about the virtues of committees 
in general. Among the skeptics is an- 
other bank president who observed, 
“You really can’t judge an individual’s 
performance by his work in committee 
meetings. Some of the men serving on 
committees are simply more politically. 
sensitive, hence more aggressively ar- 
ticulate,than others.”’ A branch manag- 
er, also a skeptic, held that the ne- 
cessity for committee action caused 
undue delay in getting decisions from 
top management, which had proved 
in some instances to be damaging to 
the bank’s competitive position. 

A study of bank committees re- 
cently made by McKinsey & Com- 
pany, Inc. revealed these further 
weaknesses in the use of committees 
for decision-making purposes: 

1. Officers tend to become so accus- 
tomed to referring problems to com- 
mittees on which their superiors are 
also serving that they overlook the 
fact that they themselves often have 
the authority they need to make the 
needed decisions on their own. The 
resulting committee action is thus 


made at a higher officer level than i 
necessary. Add the fact that i 
greater amount of time consumed 
the process of arriving at the decisio 
in question must be multiplied by the 
number serving on the committee, and — 
the cost differential assumes somewhat” 
formidable proportions. 2 









2. The needless substitution of com= ~ 
mittee responsibility and authority 
for that of the individual is not only 
destructive of morale and initiative, 
but also gives rise to a lot of lost mo- 
tion and wasted time. A vice president 
of a sizable bank stated that imme- 
diately after it had turned certain re- 
sponsibilities over to him, the man- 
agement of his bank “set up a com- 
mittee to do the things I was supposed 
to do. What’s even worse, my hands 
were tied because some of my subor- 
dinates were given equal status as 
members of the committee.” 


Another officer complained of the 
“second guessing’ to which he was 
subjected by a committee whose re- 
sponsibilities overlapped his. Although 
he was responsible for the manage- 
ment of the bank’s property, a “‘pre- 
mises committee’ had been estab- 
lished with the intention of providing 
policy guidance in the handling of real 
property which was held in trust by 
the bank. In time, he said, the com- 
mittee became enmeshed in smaller 
matters such as leasing arrangements, 
preventive maintenance schedules, 
and even the placement of door signs. 
“Now,” he continued, ‘‘I can’t even 
make minor decisions without some- 
one on the committee asking ‘why?’ 
My peers rhake my decisions for me.” 


3. The referral of too many prob- 
lems to an unduly large number of 
committees is likely to result in a 
shortage of qualified officers. The com- 
mittee tends to become a crutch. Be- 
cause officers are not compelled to 
make decisions and accept responsi- 
bility for them, they are denied the 
day-to-day training necessary to the 
development of executive judgment 
and leadership. Such qualities of judg- 
ment and leadership as they may 
possess, moreover, are given little op- 
portunity to assert themselves. The 
result is that both the present and po- 
tential values which these qualities 
represent are permanently lost to the 
bank. 


A certain loan officer, for example, 
was denied promotion to a position as 
manager of a new branch. The bank’s 
executive vice president ascribed the 
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Now for the first time, you can check inventory collateral values 
; by at a glance. Our new Stock and Value Report gives complete 
om- information including the description, quantity and dollar 
value of each item pledged. It provides a complete check of 
iles, daily transactions on a single, compact, readable form which 
sie greatly simplifies the work of the collateral department and the 
reviewing officer. — sl aeemeae 
ry?” Consider the saving in time and expense which this report 
makes possible—It is one of the reasons why leading banks 

‘ob- throughout the country specify New York Terminal Field _——— | 
Warehousing Service for their inventory loans. 
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officer’s failure to progress to his in- 
ability to “make decisions quickly and 
effectively.” This damaging evalua- 
tion, however, was in direct contra- 
diction of the high regard in which he 
was held by those who were intimately 
acquainted with him and his work. 


Notwithstanding the fact that this 
man had won the respect of his imme- 
diate associates as a thoroughly com- 
petent judge of credits, he had been 
forced to take to a committee the 
smaller loan decisions which actually 
fell within the scope of his authority. 
The decisions became syndicated and 
the record failed to reflect the excel- 
lent contribution he had made to the 
quality of the conclusions reached. 
Notwithstanding his strong potential, 
he was denied both recognition of his 
abilities and opportunity for further 
development. Needless to say, his boss 
wasn’t a member of the committee. 


4. As previously indicated, commit- 
tees consume an enormous amount of 
very valuable time—much of it un- 
necessarily. One bank’s head office was 
found to have scheduled for its key 
personnel, exclusive of preparation 
time, over 500 committee-hours per 
month, the equivalent of the full time 
of three executives. Six key officers 
each spent from 25 to 40 hours in 
meetings every month, and the time 
thus consumed by the top men in- 
volved added up to one full week. 


What Role? 


“What, then,” bankers are asking, 
“should we do about committees? Just 
which functions is a committee best 
able to perform, and which should be 
made the responsibility of individual 
members of the staff?’ 

There are no pat answers. Since the 
committee is, or should be, an integral 
part of the bank organization, its 
proper role can only be studied in the 
light of a thorough understanding of 
the bank’s basic operating philosophy, 
especially as it pertains to the decision- 
making process. The question of 
whether an individual or a committee 
should be charged with a given re- 
sponsibility depends quite naturally 
on the competence of the individual 
involved, the degree to which that 
competence is recognized, and the ex- 
tent to which management is willing 
to delegate and the individual is will- 
ing to accept the responsibility in 
question. To assign to a committee a 
task that can be more intelligently and 
more efficiently handled by an indi- 



















































































J. ALAN OFNER 


vidual is obviously worse than waste- 
ful. 


But there are many situations in 
which it is distinctly desirable to bring 
to bear on the problem under consid- 
eration a broad range of viewpoints, 
and it is here that committees can 
serve most effectively. When, for ex- 
ample, a new bank-wide service is 
being considered, or a major policy is 
brought up for review, management 
often finds it helpful to refer the mat- 
ter to a committee composed of of- 
ficers and major department heads. 
Such committees function primarily 
in a consultative capacity, and are able 
to give the officer who must decide the 
question at issue the broad perspective 
that only a representative group can 
supply. 

The committee, moreover, is a prov- 
en channel of communication. It is 
a most effective means of passing 
along to down-the-line employees an 
understanding of company policies 
and obtaining their cooperation in 
carrying out decisions in which they 
or their customer contacts are in any 
way involved. 

Finally, the committee can be help- 
ful as an employee relations device. 
Of paramount importance in dealing 
with employees is the creation of an 
atmosphere of fairness and under- 
standing, and the well conducted com- 
mittee meeting achieves just that. The 
principal advantage of setting up sala- 
ry and suggestion committees, for ex- 
ample, derives from the added assur- 
ance employees are thus made to feel 
that any conclusions reached will be 
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Come see us 
at the 
Miami 

‘ Convention 
NI), October 25-28 


(An open invitation from 
Hubert, the Harris lion) 


If you’re coming to Miami for the con- 
vention—be sure to look us up, we’d 
like to see you. Our headquarters will 
be at The Carillon (suite 1603-4-5) 
and the welcome mat will be out all 
four days. 

If you have a question about corre- 
spondent banking, or about the Great 
Midwest, feel free to talk it over with 
any of the Harris officers present. 

Seeing our friends . . . talking things 
over... exchanging ideas that help all 
of us do a better job is the real 
purpose of this convention, and 
we know you join us in saluting 
the ABA and its efforts in 
making this possible. 


HARRIS * BANK 


as N. W. Harris & Co. 1882— Incorporated 
115 WEST. MONROE STREET--CHICAG CAGO ‘90 
Member Federal Reserve System... Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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fair to all concerned. 


Guideposts to the prevention and 
solution of problems caused by the 
misuse of committees will be found in 
the following questions: 


1. Is the committee really needed? 
Before a new committee is created for 
the purpose of performing some specif- 
ic function, it should be thoroughly 
established that the job could not be 
better handled by some individual or 
existing committee. 


Found Much Overlapping 


One bank found in the course of a 
study of the composition and functions 
of its committees that the activities 
of four of them were overlapping. A 
lack of committee planning and con- 
trol had resulted in the assignment to 
separate committees of responsibility 
for the development of forms, the 
handling of suggestions, and working 
out procedures, while a special group 
was given the job of making an in- 
tensive study of electronic data pro- 
cessing. To prevent a recurrence of 
this wasteful involvement of officer 
time, the bank adopted a policy of 
giving to the creation of new com- 
mittees the same careful considera- 
tion that preceded the creation of new 
positions. 


2. Are the responsibilities of the 
committee clearly defined? To be 
truly successful and meet the targets 
set, a bank committee must of course 
know what its duties are; and it is 
especially important that the limits of 
its authority be definitely fixed. A case 
in point is that of a committee that 
was told to review and pass judgment 
on the suggestions submitted by em- 
ployees under the bank’s formal pay- 
for-suggestions plan. The committee 
took upon itself the responsibility of 
making sure that the departments 
concerned followed through in making 
the recommended changes, whereupon 
unhappy officers complained that it 
was exceeding its authority. The bank 
soon realized that the problem 
stemmed from its failure to set down 
in precise language the scope of the 
committee’s duties and responsibili- 
ties. “Committee descriptions” have 
now assumed an importance in that 
bank equal to that of its “position 
descriptions.”’ 


3. Are selections for committee ser- 
vice carefully confined to those whose 
abilities and interests lie in the direc- 
tion of committee objectives? In mak- 
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ing such selections, has the need for 
substantial equality of status been 
given due consideration? Junior of- 
ficers in one bank complained that the 
meetings of a committee on which they 
were serving had become a “‘night- 
marish showplace,” in which they were 
forced to compete in the presence of 
senior officers. The higher ranking 
officers dominated the meetings; the 
junior officers either withdrew or were 
forced into an unnaturally high state 
of competition. 


This bank now analyzes its com- 
mittee assignments more carefully and 
refrains from assigning subordinates 
and superiors to the same committee. 


4. What number of members can 
best serve the purposes of the com- 
mittee? A bank with committees con- 
sisting of as many as 18 members 
found that groups of that size couldn’t 
work efficiently and effectively. Of- 
ficers who had been given one or more 
committee assignments were obliged 
to devote to them a great deal of time 
that could have been much more prof- 
itably spent at their desks or calling on 
customers. Committee membership 
was cut to a maximum of eight. 


5. Are committee techniques such 
as to make meetings productive? Says 
one officer, ‘‘We get more out of meet- 
ings and waste less time since we 
trained our men in techniques for ef- 
fective committee action.” Members 
of his bank’s committees had been at- 
tending meetings regularly, but were 
given little advance information about 
the subjects to be considered. Length 
of the meetings, moreover, was run- 
ning far beyond the time allotted, 
with the result that members found it 
difficult to schedule their day. 


Purpose Outlined in Advance 


The purpose of each meeting is now 
outlined in advance and an agenda is 
provided for each member. Committee 
chairmen keep the meetings on sched- 
ule and wind them up with a summary 
of the discussion. Chairmen also as- 
sume responsibility for taking such 
follow-up measures as may be neces- 
sary to assure that the committee’s 
decisions will be carried out. 


6. Is committee action regularly 
reviewed with a view to ascertaining 
whether it is attaining its stated ob- 
jectives within the time allotted? Says 
one senior vice president, ‘The min- 
utes tell us a lot. We analyze them 
thoroughly, particularly noting the 


time devoted to the meetings and thet 
subjects discussed. We are thus en- : 
abled to develop valuable clues as to — 
the committee’s progress.” Following © 
such an anlysis of the recorded activi- © 
ties of two of this bank’s committees, 
it was found that they had outlived 
the need which brought them into 
being, and they were discontinued. 

For committees to be helpful and 
productive, top management must 
give them the same careful thought 
and planning that it puts into the as- 
signment of authority and responsi- 
bility to individuals. Without this 
planning, committees will tend to re- 
tard rather than speed the bank’s 
progress, and to inhibit the develop- 
ment of key officers. Banks that are 
making consistent use of these ‘‘guide- 
posts” are finding them helpful in 
making their committees more useful 
and less costly. 


ADVERTISING DOLLAR 
(Continued from page 43) 


In this regard, it is wise to exercise 
superhuman resistance against requir- 
ing him to defer to your tastes and 
prejudices—unless, of course, you are 
willing to risk the loss of appeal to 
customers and prospects in exchange 
for approval by your competitors and 
your own staff members. 


But Don’t Tell Him How 


You may in time privately define 
his limitations, but as long as you em- 
ploy a staff specialist, it will prove 
profitable to leave him free to run his 
business—to decide what media to 
select, what artwork to buy, what 
radio station to use. The greatest 
contribution you can make is to tell 
him explicitly what you wish to say 
and then refrain, with every power at 
your command, from telling him how 
to say it. This giving him a free 
hand at the thing he knows best will 
assure your getting his best, not his 
second best. 


If you have chosen him wisely to 
begin with, the confidence and sup- 
port and respect you extend to his pro- 
fessional judgment will result in new 
depositors and an improved market 
position. At this point—and only al 
this point—is it possible to evaluate 
accurately and fairly his contribution 
to your business growth. If the re- 
sults don’t measure up, it’s time to 
get yourself another boy. 
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EQUIPMENT 


Announce Burroughs B251 


Most recent entry of Burroughs 
Corporation in the field of electronic 
data processing systems is a high 
speed, solid-state computer which is 
called the Burroughs B251 Visible 
Record Computer. Described by Ray 
R. Eppert, president, as specifically 
designed for the banking industry, the 
system will nevertheless have other 
applications. 

The name given the computer de- 
rives from the fact that it selects and 
writes directly on individual account 
records. It reads information directly 
from checks, deposit slips and other 
documents of varying thicknesses and 
sizes, processes the information, and 


This overall view of Burroughs new B251 Visible Record Computer shows how compact design 
is possible through the use of new design and production techniques. The four units of the system 
seen here are: 1) high speed check sorter at left; 2) cabinet housing computer in right back- 
ground; 3) processor in center, and 4) control console in front center. 


automatically computes, selects and 
posts directly to the correct custo- 
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mer’s account record. The system uti- 
lizes Magnetic Ink Character Recog- 
nition. 

The new Burroughs system will 
extend electronic data processing to a 
large number of banks of all sizes. A 
combination of high speed electronic 
computation, advanced magnetic tech- 
niques and automatic handling of ac- 
counting forms, the system will auto- 
matically perform all of the work in 
a bank’s bookkeeping and statistical 
analysis departments, including check 
handling, proving, bookkeeping and 
preparation of customers’ statements 
and bank records. 

Instructions can be given the sys- 
tem to reject checks on which stop 
payment orders have been placed and 
refuse payment of. checks if an ac- 
count is overdrawn. It can simul- 
taneously balance transfers, compute 
and post service charges and account 
profitability information, and accum- 
ulate trial balances. As a by-product 
of processing operations, the computer 
system will provide accounting and 
statistical data needed for manage- 


ment decisions, including reports on 


inactive, overdrawn and closed ac- 
counts, as well as significant balance 
changes. 


In addition to the Visible Record 
Computer’s low initial cost, installa- 
tion costs are held to a minimum. 
Specially-built rooms, air conditioning 
and humidity controls are unneces- 
sary. Capable of performing 4,000 
arithmetical functions a minute, the 
system is simple to operate and re- 
quires only one person in attendance. 
The U. S. list price for the computer 
is $217,400. It will be leased for 
$3,975 a month. 
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How Calcasieu Marine National Bank’s 


“Open drawer policy” really packs ’em in! 


“It’s surprising that a small thing 
like a drive-in window’s deposit 
drawer can be so important in 
increasing business,” says Mr. 
Lloyd J. Baquet, Manager of Cal- 
i casieu Marine National’s South 
City Branch in Lake Charles, La. 


“Many of our depositors have 
commented favorably on our two 
Mosler ‘New Picture Windows.’ When asked for reasons, 
many were mentioned. One often cited is the window’s 
end-opening deposit drawer. 
‘For the first time I can see what I’m doing.’ 
“In the past, it took all kinds of gymnastics to get the 
hand up, over and into the drawer. Then the depositor 
had to grope blindly for his material. 


“Our windows serve everything from trucks to small 
foreign cars. Again the deposit drawer is ideal. It’s 
electrically operated, can be extended to any point up 
to 14 inches...further if need be. In short, it’s designed 
to suit any size vehicle or depositor’s arm. 


“We’re really Mosler-equipped. In addition to our ‘New 
Picture Windows,’ we have two Century 7 Vault Doors, 
Day and Night Depository and 768 Safe Deposit Boxes.” 


PROBLEM SOLVING—A MOSLER SPECIALTY. From the larg- 
est bank vaults to the smallest safe deposit boxes, Mosler 
design and manufacturing experience is at your service. 
Mosler is the world’s largest builders of safes, vaults 
and banking equipment. 


Write for information on any kind of customer conven- 
ience and protection equipment. 


See what happens in 1/2 a second with Mosler’s deposit drawer. It’s automatic, draft-proof, end-opening. 


Integrated banking equipment by The Mosler Safe Co. 
Dept. N-9, 320 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. In Canada: Mosler-Taylor Safes Ltd., Brampton, Ontario 
October 15,41959 





WILL PAY CASH 
FOR YOUR GOLD COINS 


no mounted or mutilated coins 
send coins direct to _ - 


123 West 57th St. New York 19, N. Y. 
JUdson 2-2580 


One of America’s Oldest and Largest Coin Dealers in 
Coin Appraisals for Banks, Estates, enuneet ompanies 





Signs of distinction, in excellent 
taste—from desk name plates to 
building facade letters. The 
impressive creations of U.S. Bronze 
serve the country’s leading banks. 
Yet the cost is modest. Write today 
for catalog and full information. - 


*. service. 


Dept. BM, 101 W. 31st St, New York 1, N. Y. 
58 


The new data processing system is 
the culmination of five years’ inten- 
sive development at Burroughs Cor- 
poration’s Research Center at Paoli, 
Pa., where scientists and engineers 
have also designed advanced equip- 
ment such as the guidance computer 
for the Atlas Intercontinental Ballis- 
tic Missile. 


ERMA Declared “Operational” 


Soon after the close of World War 
II, Bank of America’s management 
determined that steps should be taken 
to develop a better tool for proces- 
sing the increasing volume of paper 
work daily flowing in and out of the 
bank’s branches. There followed a re- 
search program, conducted by the 
Stanford Research Institute in Menlo 
Park, California, in the course of 
which was built, virtually by hand, 
an operational prototype system which 
was first publicly demonstrated in 
September, 1955. This system has be- 
come widely known as ERMA (Elec- 
tronic Record Method of Account- 
ing). 

Satisfied that ERMA was practical 
and economical, BofA accepted a 
proposal made by the General Electric 
Computer Division under the terms of 
which the latter acquired the bank’s 
rights with a view to producing the 
system for the electronic computer 
market. General Electric then pro- 
ceeded to make substantial further 
improvements in the system. Sub- 
sequent cooperative efforts of other 
manufacturers resulted in refinements 
of a system of magnetic ink character 
recognition which has been adopted 
by the American Bankers Association 
as the ‘Common Machine Language” 
for all banks in the country. It con- 
sists of 10 highly stylized Arabic 


numerals and four special symbols — 


which have been designated as Type 
Font E-13-B and are both visually 
and mechanically readable. 


About three years ago, the then 
newly formed General Electric Com- 
puter Department, with headquarters 
and manufacturing facilities at Phoe- 
nix, Arizona, was awarded a contract 
for the production of systems incorpo- 
rating the principles evolved in the 
development of ERMA, and on the 
15th of last month the Bank of Amer- 
ica and General Electric declared the 
system “operational.” 


In an hour-long nationwide closed- 
circuit-television press conference orig- 
inating at. the bank’s Los Angeles 
ERMA center, the system was demon- 
strated “‘live’’ to members of the press 
and groups of the nation’s leading 
bank officials in San Francisco, Chi- 
cago and New York. 

General Electric Computer Depart- 
ment spokesmen disclosed at the same 
time that they are expanding all 
phases of facilities and services to 
meet the requirements of the bank 
computer market. The new G-E 
systems will be known as the G-E 150 
and G-E 210 data processors. The 
former is designed to meet the re- 
quirements of the nation’s largest 
banks, with room for expansion on a 
building-block basis. It is capable of 
handling all daily bookkeeping tasks 
for banks whose checking accounts 
range from 55,000 upward. The G-E 
210 will provide all advantages offer- 
ed by the larger system for banks with 
15,000 to 60,000 accounts. 

The system demonstrated is entire- 
ly different from the developmental 
prototype of four years ago. Since it 
is completely transistorized, it is much 
smaller and requires less cooling than 


The document handler here shown sorts all sizes of checks at a rate of 750 a minute while 
reading the amount and other dato at a rate of 30,000 decimal digits per second. 
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its vacuum-tube counterparts. The 
folding, mutilation, spindling or over- 
stamping of checks and deposit slips 
offer little or no interference with its 
operation. 


G-E Computer engineers estimate 
the new system will read, sort and 
post 550 accounts per minute, or 
33,000 per hour. By comparison, an 
efficient bookkeeper, with a year’s ex- 
perience, can sort and post a mere 245 
accounts per hour. It will process 
and record all of each day’s transac- 
tions before the following day’s work 
begins. 

Essentially, ERMA comprises a 
document handler, an electronic com- 
puter which controls the entire sys- 
tem, a control console, tape units for 
storing information, a printer, and 
other input and output peripheral 
equipment. The printer, through di- 
rections from the computer, prepares 
customer and branch-bank statements 
at the rate of 900 lines, or about 50 
complete statements, per minute. 


The Los Angeles center will handle 
220,000 checking accounts daily for 
the approximately 60 branches in the 
Los Angeles area. The electronic sys- 
tems occupy the entire second floor 
of the center, comprising some 10,000 
square feet of space. A maze of sub- 
floor wiring connects all units of each 
system to the central computers. 


A similar installation is in operation 
at the bank’s San Jose ERMA center, 
and bank officials say that at least 13 
such centers will be in operation 
throughout California by the end of 
1961. These systems will handle 
more than 2,000,000 accounts in 463 
of the bank’s branches. 


Each customer of a bank or branch 
served by ERMA is furnished per- 
sonal checks preprinted in magnetic 
ink with ABA and account number. 
These are filled in in regular ink in the 
customary manner. The amount is 
encoded on the check in magnetic ink 
as a by-product of the mechanical 
proving-in operation. While the ac- 
count is being posted, the check is 
sorted off-line on a document handler 
and goes to the customer file. 

A high speed printer produces a 
statement for the customer, showing 
all transactions and current balance, 
either at end of month or upon de- 
mand. Cancelled checks and state- 
ments are sent to customers in the 
regular way. 

Also recently announced by the 
General Electric Computer Depart- 
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ment was the establishment of a Mag- 
netic Printing Evaluation Center at 
Deer Valley Park, Phoenix to which 
a representative sample (minimum of 
500 checks) may be sent for an evalua- 
tion of printing quality as set forth by 
ABA standards. 


INNOVATIONS 

Stock Paperwork by EDP 

For the first time in bank-bookwork 
history, a way has been found to take 
full economic advantage of electronic 
data processing in doing the work in- 
volved in maintaining and processing 
stockholder records. Developed and 


proved by the First National Bank of 
Boston, this breakthrough was made 
possible by the creation of an ingeni- 
ous file-keeping method called ‘““Name 
Code Generation” by a team of elec- 
tronics experts at the bank and at 
Minneapolis Honeywell Regulator Co. 


“Name Code” is a computer-con- 
trolled set of electronic signals which 
allows the machine to assign alpha- 
numerical “‘keys’”’ in place of account 
numbers necessary to stock transfer 
data handling in vast files, a tricky, 
tedious business previously requiring 
a large measure of human judgment 
and manual work. Until now the 





M<2llions in loan funds 
A COIN AT TIME... 


Multiply thousands of coins by hundreds of savers. 
Result: Millions of dollars to lend. Our sturdy coin banks 
have helped build savings throughout the world for 46 years. 
Many fine institutions have reordered for 25 years or more. 


Foremost in quality and value. 


Low cost can be self-liq- 


uidating. We invite your inquiry. 


The Amazing 
ADD-0-BANK 


All-metal. Adds and registers 
up to $20 in nickles, dimes, quar- 
ters. Wide choice of tu-tone 
colors. Name-style in gold bronze. 


Supreme Cover 


BOO 


Tempered steel. 
trap. 
Sculptured name and design. 


BANK 


Borrow-proof money 
Hand-tooled leatherette finish. 


Choice of 20 rich color combinations. 


Takes all coins and currency. 


World-wide service to financial institutions since 1913 


BANKERS UTILITIES CO., Inc. 


915 LINDEN AVE., SOUTH SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 











Mon:toring production of computer-controlled stock transfer work at the console of a 
Datamatic 1000 at]the First National Bank of Boston are, left to right, Herbert Corey, vice 
president, Benjamin W. Taunton, assistant comptroller, Frances Flaherty, chief programmer and 


John$ Mollet, programmer. 


problem of automatic assigning of ap- 
propriate numbers to accounts of this 
kind of a computer had appeared in- 
surmountable. 


The new method can be applied 
to stock transfer work done by bank- 
ing institutions and companies 
throughout the country. 





Does your bank have storage room 


for borrower’s inventory? 


Obviously not. BUT . . .. our Field Warehousing service accom- 
plishes the same purpose . . . SECURITY covering your borrower's 


inventory right where it stands. 
Field Warehousing is also an avenue to new loans... 


and 


increased loans . . . on a sound and profitable basis. 
For the best in inventory collateral, contact the American 


Express office nearest you. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 
FIELD WAREHOUSING CORPORATION 


Head Office: 65 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y.—Offices Nationwide 
Write for free copy of “Inventory in Action” 





INSTALLATIONS 


First of Arizona to Use GE-150 


A joint statement recently issued by 
Clair C. Lasher, General Manager of 
the General Electric Computer De- 
partment, and Sherman Hazeltine, 
Chairman of the First National Bank 
of Arizona disclosed an agreement 
providing for the bank’s use of the 
new GE 150 data processing machine, 


To be manufactured in the com- 
pany’s Deer Valley plant near Phoe- 
nix, this electronic system of account- 
ing will be made up of component 
parts manufactured by Arizona firms. 
Supplying capacitors will be U. S. 
Semi-Conductor Company. Resistors 
will be furnished by Daley Electric 
Company; power supplies by the 
E M P Manufacturing Co. Other 
suppliers include Connor Tool, Ability 
Manufacturers, and Micro Switch. 


Testing RCA 501 


Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Com- 
pany has begun a series of test runs on 
its RCA 501 high-speed computer 
equipment under actual day-to-day 
operations involving a daily average 
of 90,000 demand deposit trans- 
actions. The tests are being conducted 
at RCA’s Cherry Hill, N. J. com- 
puter center by a team of Fidelity 
and RCA experts on computer op- 
erations. The equipment, scheduled 
for installation at Fidelity’s main 
midtown office in December, will 
handle transactions for the bank’s 25 
offices in the Greater Philadelphia 
area. 


The bank has already taken many 
important strides in preparation for 
the turn-over to automatic banking. 
These include the testing of pro- 
grammed special checking account ap- 
plications and the changing over of 
special checking account ledgers at 
the main office to a numerical se- 
quence. 


A new section has been organized in 
the transit department at the bank’s 
central office which is known as the 
Add Punch Unit. This section will 
daily convert into paper tape to serve 
as input to the computer the infor- 
mation concerning some 8,000 special 
checking transactions in the form of 
checks, deposits, stop payments, etc. 
Checks and deposit slips have been 
redesigned to include the customer’s 
name and account number, and will 
be imprinted in magnetic ink for 
lightning-speed “reading” directly to 
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for the first time in history! 


Every variety of 
U.S. paper money, from 


3 cents to $10,000, raat 
from1861tothepresent, § [° fe 
illustrated and 


D 
Ti... ee eka 


<del 


catalogued! 


the definitive new edition of an 
important book for bank executives 


Printed on deluxe 

paper, bound in cloth, 

gold stamped, with colorful 
jacket. Paper Money of the 
United States measures 
842" x 11", has more than 
00 pages. 


Third Edition 
A complete illustrated guide with valuations by ROBERT FRIEDBERG 


No work ever compiled or published equals the complete- 
ness of this new edition, just published, of a classic in the 
field. Here you have a magnificently illustrated volume, 
reproducing for the first time anywhere each type of paper 
money ever issued by the United States, from the Demand 
Notes of 1861 through the currency used today, in denomi- 
nations from three cents to $10,000. Public Law 85-921, 
85th Congress, has made it possible to illustrate so fully 
every type of U. S. paper money. 


The volume includes historical and financial background 
of every issue, collector’s valuations of each note (including 
a special section evaluating National Bank Notes by state), 
listings of its varieties and signatures. A unique feature is 
a complete listing of every National Bank charter number 
issued each year from 1863 to 1935 to the 14,348 national 
banks of this period, making it possible to determine in 


which year any national bank was first chartered. Each 
national bank is also listed by state, in charter order. This 
material was compiled from Treasury Department records 
and is the only such list of its kind ever published. 


Paper Money of the United States is an invaluable source- 
book for the library of every bank executive in the United 
States or abroad. It shows the legal tender, nature, and 
collector’s value of any obsolete U. S. currency, and is 
fascinating in its own right as a pictorial history of American 
paper money. Any piece of paper money not illustrated in 
Paper Money of the United States is not United States 
paper money. No bank library should be without this 
invaluable reference volume, for bank personnel, and as 
a means of better serving your customers who so often 
come in for an evaluation of an obsolete piece of paper 
money. It is also ideal as an executive business gift. 


Published at $12.50 postpaid, available on approval direct from the publishers, or at coin dealers and book stores. 





October 15, 1959 


THE COIN AND CURRENCY INSTITUTE, INC. 


PUBLISHERS AND DISTRIBUTORS 
134 WEST 32ND STREET, NEW YORK 1, NEW YORK 
















































---or to anyone with 
item or account 
numbering problems. 
This effective new system 























works perfectly for 
alpha, block or straight 
numerical numbering 
needs. Check digits are 
included. Any clerk 
can assign numbers 
without error or 
computation. VIStronic 
is the latest in a 
distinguished line of 
systems developed by 
ViSIrecord, whose 
recognized specialty is 
“know-how” in solving 
the recordkeeping 
= of American 
usiness and industry. 





































































































Whatever your area of 
interest, whether 
numbering, inventory, 
receivables, maintenance, 
punched cards or tapes, 
or any other where 
speed, control 

and economy are vital, 
ViSIrecord can help. 


Just send us the coupon, 
attached to your 
letterhead, for more 
information. 


















































I would like to know more 
about your systems 


(Please attach 
to your 
letterhead ) 












_VWiSirecord, Inc. 
375 Park Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 
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the 501 equipment. The latter will be 
housed in a special computer room 
nearing completion on the fourth floor 
of Fidelity’s main office. 

Beginning with the electronic post- 
ing of 20,000 accounts on October 15, 
present plans call for the daily elec- 
tronic processing of over 40,000 
special checking accounts immediately 
following delivery of the 501 com- 
puter in December. Eventually, the 
equipment will handle a minimum 
daily average of 90,000 deposit and 
check transactions, leaving excess 
time for additional applications. 


NCR 304 to Cincinnati 


First bank in the nation to utilize 
the National Cash Register Com- 
pany’s new 304 electronic computer 
wiil be the Fifth Third Union Trust 
Company of Cincinnati. Word of 
the projected installation of the mil- 
lion-dollar system was contained in a 
recent announcement by G. Carlton 
Hill, president of Fifth Third and 
Stanley C. Allyn, board chairman of 
National Cash Register. 

The new system, based on the uni- 
versal bank language recently adopt- 
ed by the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, is scheduled to be in operation 
by January, 1961. It will handle all 
checking account records for the 
bank’s 70,000 accounts in metropoli- 
tan Cincinnati and Hamilton County. 
In addition, it will keep all of the 
bank’s personal loan and personal 
trust records. 


Mr. Hill signs million-dollar order. Looking on, left to right, are James M. Pendery, Fifth 


The magnitude of the bank’s record- 
keeping job is indicated by the fact 
that it processes up to 120,000 of its 
own checks and deposits daily, and 
handles another 150,000 items for 
other banks. According to Mr. Hill, 
the bank expects this volume of paper- 
work to double within the next de- 
cade. “Bank customers,” he said, 
“like the customers of any other busi- 
ness, want individual attention. We, 
like any other business, want them to 
have it. But we want to provide 
such service without increasing costs, 
either to ourselves or our customers.” 


The NCR system, said Mr. Allyn, 
was designed to combine traditionally 
sound accounting methods with the 
efficiencies of electronic principles. 
Heart of the system is a National 304 
electronic computer consisting of a 
central data processor and ten peri- 
pheral units. 


The processor utilizes advanced 
transistor and printed circuitry de- 
signed to control the operation of all of 
the other units. Among the auxiliary 
units are six magnetic tape “‘files.”’ 
A single tape file can store complex 
monthly records for approximately 
25,000 separate accounts, all of which 
can be read by the computer in less 
than three minutes. Tape units not 
used for storage of account informa- 
tion will be used for preparing state- 
ments and daily, weekly, and monthly 
management reports. 


Another unit in the system is a 





Third vice president, Robert S. Oelman, and Stanley C. Allyn, respectively president and 
board chairman of the National Cash Register Company. 
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high-speed printer which automat- 
ically prepares depositor statements, 
the bank’s daily record of all trans- 
actions, and miscellaneous other man- 
agement reports. The printer can 
prepare approximately 3,500 state- 
ments an hour. This represents ap- 
proximately a mile of paper imprint- 
ed with about 1,500,000 alphanumeric 
characters. 

The new system will also include 
two Pitney-Bowes National check 
sorters which will sort all of the bank’s 
checks at a rate of 750 a minute, 15 
times as fast as present hand methods. 
The sorters feed information from the 
checks directly into the 304 electronic 
data-processing system. 


The bank will also install a dozen 
other National machines for imprint- 
ing magnetic digits and symbols on 
checks and deposits, which will be 
done as a by-product of proof opera- 
tions. All subsequent handling will 
be done automatically. 


Mr. Hill said that the bank also 
plans to utilize the equipment for 
handling a flow of paper between 
Fifth Third and other banks through- 
out the country as magnetic charac- 
ters become more widely adopted. 


Signs Up With Intelex 


Walter R. Bimson, chairman, re- 
cently announced that the Valley 
National Bank had contracted with 
Intelex Systems,‘ Inc. of New York for 
the eve ntual installation of a com- 
pletely integrated electronic data pro- 
cessing system. Involved in the lease 
is a large family of highly automatic 
and electronic machines and com- 
puters, designed especially for bank 
check processing and demand deposit 
accounting. 


Many of the units will be custom 
tailored for the bank’s specific needs, 
and installation of initial equipment 
is not scheduled until late 1961 or 
early 1962. The system utilizes proven 
techniques already in use, and will 
make available the benefits of elec- 
tronics and computers in proof-transit 
and bookkeeping areas. 


According to Comptroller Earl L. 
Bimson, the equipment will be used 
solely by Valley Bank offices in the 
Phoenix area. His department, how- 
ever, will continue to study all other 
check processing systems with an eye 
to their possible future application to 
the upwards of 40 VNB offices out- 
side of Phoenix. 


Intelex, a subsidiary of Interna- 
tional Telephone & Telegraph Corpo- 
ration, holds a contract with the First 
National City Bank of New York for 
the installation of computers and 
check-handling equipment, beginning 
in early 1961. It is presently building 
the world’s first fully mechanized post 
office at Providence, R. I. 


BRIEFS 


@ The appointment of FREDERICK W. 
DILSNER to the newly created position 
of Product Planning and Research 
Manager, has been announced by 
Cummins-Chicago Corporation. 

A former supervisor of equipment 
standardization and member of the 
steering committee of the mechaniza- 
tion research department at The First 
National City Bank of New York, Mr. 
Dilsner brings a wealth of experience 
to his new position. 


@ Abbott Coin Counter Company, 
Inc., long established manufacturers 
of coin counters, coin wrappers and 
bank supplies recently moved its plant 
from New York City to larger quarters 
in Connecticut. The company’s new 
address is: Riverdale Avenue, Green- 
wich, Connecticut. 


The Check Of The Future Is HERE TODAY! 


Banks are NOW encoding with magnetic ink on-premises 
with the new THRIFTIMATIC Magnetic Ink IMPRINTER- 
CODER especially designed to meet MICR requirements 


vm 





The THRIFTIMATIC Magnetic Ink IMPRINTER-CODER 


and small. 


Features of the THRIFTIMATIC 
Magnetic Ink IMPRINTER-CODER 


On-Premises Encoding — quickly, accurately ... Fully 
automatic — requires no special skills for efficient, 
trouble-free operation . 
customer’s name and account number printed on 
checks and deposit tickets at the same time... Hair- 
line Positioning — name and number registered ac- 
curately in approved ABA position for electronic 
sorting... Versatile — name and number tubes or 
linotype slugs are interchangeable... Speedy — check 
fillers processed in 2 minutes or less... Proven 
ThriftiMatic Performance—in scores of banks, large 


. . One-Pass Imprinting — 


SEE IT DEMONSTRATED AT THE ABA CONVENTION 
THRIFTIMATIC CORPORATION 100 Park Avenue - New York 17, N. Y. 


Leaders of on-premises imprinting equipment since 1939 — Suppliers to ThriftiCheck Service Corporation 
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BANKERS & BROKERS 


Melion National Bank and Trust Co., 
Pittsburgh: MARTIN H. COLE and AL- 
FRED C. TRUDEL have been appointed 
assistant cashiers in the operating de- 
partment. Mr. Cole came to the bank 
in 1923 as a messenger and Mr. Tru- 
del came in 1924. 


Rockland-Atlas National Bank of 
Boston: The election of ROY W. LAW- 
SON and ROBERT E. MUNROE as senior 
vice presidents was recently an- 
nounced. At the same time NORMAN 
H. LEE was made an assistant cashier 
in the commercial loan department. 


Allied Building Credits, Inc., New 
York: RUDOLPH F. NOVOTNY has been 
named investment representative in 
New York for this Los Angeles-based 
firm specializing in property improve- 
ment finance and mortgage origina- 
tion and servicing. Mr. Novotny for- 
merly was associated with The Bow- 
ery Savings Bank and with Institu- 
tional Securities Corp. 


The New York Mercantile Exchange: 
BERTRAM BARR, a veteran in banking, 
finance and government, has been 
named director of securities listing 
and will take charge of negotiations 
with corporations planning to list 
their securities for trading with the 
proposed stock exchange subsidiary 
of the Mercantile Exchange. ‘“‘The 
Little Board”’ will feature listings of 
newer, smaller corporations. 


Bank of America, San Francisco: 
Promotion to vice presidencies has 
been announced for MARCEL DELA- 
BRIANDAIS, HAROLD M. SCHUPPERT 
and GEORGE F. ERNST. Mr. Delabri- 
andais will head the bank’s Timeplan 
activities in Northern California; Mr. 
Schuppert will be the senior lending 
officer at the Fresno main office and 
Mr. Ernst will represent the bank in 
the midwest. 


D. |. WELKER S. V. BECKWITH 


Valley National Bank, Phoenix: 
DONALD I. WELKER, manager of the 
branch at Safford, has been elevated 
to vice president while ROBERT J. 
KOLKEBECK, a veteran Chicago loan 
officer, has been added to the staff as 
assistant cashier. 


The Bank of California, N. A., San 
Francisco: At the head office s. VILAS 
BECKWITH, who has been with the 
bank for 31 years, has been advanced 
to vice president and trust officer 
while EMIL P. FERRO, J. WALTER PROC- 
TOR and GORDON R. YEADON have 
been named trust officers. 


Bank of Hawaii, Honolulu: Accord- 
ing to a recent announcement, J. F. 
JANSSEN, vice president has been ap- 
pointed Island vice president in 
charge of Kauai Island branches. He 
succeeds JAMES B. CORSTORPHINE who 
retired after 33 years of service. 


Tri-Continental Corp., New York: 
ROBERT J. M. WILSON has been named 
to the investment committee of this 
diversified, closed-e n d investment 
company and of the Broad Street 
Group of Mutual Funds. Security 
analyst Wilson has been with the Tri- 
Continental-Broad Street organiza- 
tion since 1946. 


First National City Bank of New York: 
Two newly appointed vice presidents 
are FRANK SAUTER and EDWARD L. 
PALMER. 


Northern Insurance Co. of New York: 
EARL B. SCHWULST, chairman and 
president of The Bowery Savings 
Bank, was elected a director of thig_ 
insurance company and of its two 
wholly-owned subsidiaries, Assur ~ 
ance Co. of America and the Auto 
Plan Insurance Co. f 


Chemical Bank New York Trust Co.; 
From assistant vice president, ROB- 
ERT T. SNYDER has been elevated to 
vice president and remains in charge 
of the Times Square office. FRANK G. 
FREDERIKSEN and JOHN B. MENCKE 
were advanced from assistant secre- 
taries to assistant vice presidents. 


California Bank, Los Angeles: The 
appointment of VICTOR ETIENNE III, 
FRANK L. KING, JR. and C. M. WHIT- 
MORE to assistant vice presidents was 
recently announced. 


Bank for Savings and Trusts, Bir- 
mingham, Ala.: Three newly named 
assistant vice presidents are G. PIER- 
SON DICK, JR., FLOYD L. JONES, and 
R. A. MATTHEWS. 


First National Bank of Arizona, 
Phoenix: LAWSON V. SMITH, vice 
president and general manager of the 
Mountain States Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company in Arizona, has been 
elected to the board of directors. 
According to another announce- 
ment JOHN T. BRENTANO, SR. was ele- 
vated to vice president. He joined the 
old Phoenix National Bank in 1919, 
and remained when it consolidated 
with the First National in 1937. 


Morgan Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York: WILLIAM R. CROSS, JR. has 
been elected a vice president assigned 
to the general banking division. He 
had been a vice president of The New 
York Trust Company. 


W. R. CROSS, JR. 
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Diebold, Incorporated, Dept. B- 23 
Canton 2, Ohio 
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new Diebold-McClintock Mark II vault 
ventilator. 
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Specifically designed for banks 
dealing directly with the pub- 
lic. 


Provides regular insurance cov- 
erage on financed automobiles 
at approximately 20% below 
standard rates. 


The 20% saving in insurance 
cost, is equivalent on some cars, 
to as much as a 2% saving on 
an unpaid balance. 


Offers time-saving features of 
a master policy—certificates of 
insurance and simplified rate 
charts. 


A stock company facility avail- 
able through your local insur- 
ance agent. 
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J. W. BERGFORD 
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Firstamerica Corp., Los Angeles: 
Recently announced was the election 
of HARRY H. MITCHELL as vice presi- 
dent and secretary. He was formerly 
general counsel and secretary of Le- 
high Portland Cement Co., Allen- 
town, Pa. 


The Chase Manhattan Bank, N Y.: 
Seven recently promoted vice presi- 
dents are, HERBERT P. PATTERSON, 
GLENN C. BASSETT, JR., JAMES W. 
BERGFORD and JAMES W. WATTS, all 
in the international department; 
DAVID A. SCOTT in the United States 
department; JOHN G. WINGER in the 
petroleum department; and GEORGE 
R. MACALISTER JR. in the metropolitan 
department. Other promotions in- 
cluded those of WILLIAM H. ADAMS to 
assistant vice president and the fol- 
lowing four assistant treasurers: DON- 
ALD 0. CAMERON, RICHARD A. FENN, 
JOHN C. HALEY and FRANCIS L. MASON. 


Farmers State Bank of the State of 
Delaware, Dover: Previously senior 
vice president, 0. H. P. BALDWIN has 
been elected president to succeed the 
late William K. Paton. Mr. Baldwin 
was president of the Delaware Bank- 
ers Association last year and is a 
director of the American Institute of 
Banking. At one time he was asso- 
ciated with the National Shawmut 
Bank of Boston and the First Na- 
tional Bank of Akron, Ohio. 


Lehman Brothers, Chicago: C LI N T 
YOULE, TV’s first and perhaps best 
known weathercaster, has joined this 
investment banking house. 





Irving J. Rice & Co., St. Paul: 
ALAN H. RICE, 31, has been elected 
president of this investment firm. Mr, 
Rice had been in the securities bugj- 
ness in New York for nine years, first 
with Bear, Stearns & Co. and then 
with John Small & Co., where he 
specialized in municipals. 


The Bank of Nova Scotia, Toronto: 
RALPH P. BELL has been elected a vice 
president. He is also president and a 
director of The Halifax Insurance 
Company. He will serve as vice presi- 
dent of the board—-a title common 
in Canadian banking circles. 





Manufacturers Trust Company, N. Y.: 
JOHN G. RAMER and AUGUST PF. 
SCHMUTZ, JR. have been appointed 
assistant vice president and assistant 
secretary, respectively. 


National Newark & Essex Banking 
Company, Newark, N. J.: Manager 
and president of the Howard Savings 
Institution and a director of the New 
Jersey Natural Gas Company, wiL- 
LIAM L. MAUDE has been elected to the 
board of directors. 


H. M. Byllesby & Co., Chicago: 
HAROLD M. FINLEY has been named 
director of research for this invest- 
ment firm, and RICHARD E. KARKOW 
was elected secretary. Mr. Finley, 
who made financial news in the early 
1930s by receiving special permission 
from the New York Stock Exchange 
to be a registered representative at 
the age of 19, has been investment 
officer of Chicago Title & Trust Co. 
for the past five years. Mr. Karkow 
formerly was associated with The 
Northern Trust Co. 


Cruttenden, Podesta & Co., Chicago: 
SAM B. LYONS, for 11 years editor of 
Finance Magazine and more recently 
a member of the staff of The Beve- 
ridge Organization, public relations 
consultants, has joined this nation- 
wide investment firm as director of 
customer relations. 
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Shooting for the Moon is also problematical or un- 

certain, while Insuring your Property is not only 
nking practical and certain, but also it is the most eco- 
nager nomical way to protect yourself against financial los- 
.vings ses due to accidental damage to your physical assets. 
> New Insurance is so economically sound that today 
Wee no business can afford not to be adequately insured. 
to the 

What is adequate insurance? 
— This depends basically on the risks faced, or 
amed as insurance men say, the exposures. The nature of 
ver the property, its location and its value are other 
—_— factors. It takes insurance experience and knowledge 
inley, to evaluate them in your specific situation. 
early ; 
‘ission This is why it is best to consult an expert, 
hange independent insurance agent who will not only start 
ive at you right, but will also review your insurance reg- 
tment ularly to be sure that it remains adequate in chang- 
st Co. ing conditions. 
arkow 
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First Western Bank and Trust Co., San 
Francisco: JOHN J. LOVETT has been 
named assistant vice president in the 
cashier’s department. 


Bache & Co., Seattle: GIRTON VIE- 
RECK, a veteran of 20 years in the 
securities business, has been named 
manager of Bache’s newly-opened 
Seattle branch office. 


National American Bank of New Or- 
leans: CLARENCE L. DUPRE, JR. has 
joined the bank as an assistant vice 
president in charge of the new inter- 
national banking division. 


First National Bank, Appleton, Wis.: 
Advancement to assistant cashiers 
was recently announced for GILBERT 
A. BEGLINGER, CALVIN B. FALK and 
C. DONALD GENGE. 


Bankers Trust Company: Formerly 
an assistant vice president, QUINTIN 
U. FORD has been named a vice presi- 
dent in the personal trust division. 


CORPORATE CHANGES 





Schenley Industries, Inc., New York: 
RUSSELL G. SMITH, world figure in in- 
ternational finance, has been elected 
a director of this major distiller. Mr. 
Smith recently retired as executive 
vice president-international banking 
of Bank of America but continues as 
a member of the bank’s advisory 
board. 


Gulton Industries, Inc., Metuchen, 
N. J.: Named to the executive com- 
mittee of this diversified electronics 
firm are DR. W. R. G. BAKER, president 
of the Syracuse University Research 
Corp. and a former vice president of 
General Electric Co.; GEORGE S. 







present day costs. 


An analysis by us of the operations of your 
bank will include all required data for 


adjustment. 


Driscoll, Millet & Company 


Analysts in Bank Management 
2228 LEWIS TOWER 
PHILADELPHIA 2, PENNSYLVANIA 


SERVICE CHARGES 


Adjust your inadequate charges to reflect 


JONES, a partner in Wertheim & Co., 
New York investment bankers and 
brokers; and WILLIAM G. STOTT, vice 
president of Morgan Guaranty Trust 
Co. of New York. 


National Distillers & Chemical Corp., 
New York: RAMSEY E. JOSLIN has 
been named assistant treasurer and 
assistant secretary. Mr. Joslin for- 
merly was associated with The New 
York Trust Co. 


H. J. Heinz Co., Pittsburgh: R. BURT 
GOOKIN was elected vice president- 
finance to succeed FRANK B. CLIFFE, 
65, who continues as a director. 


The Dow Chemical Co., Midland, 
Mich.: ROBERT B. BENNETT, assistant 
treasurer since 1955, was elected 
treasurer. A veteran of 17 years with 
Dow, Mr. Bennett will continue as a 
member of the board’s finance com- 
mittee. 


H & B American Corp., Los Angeles: 
HAROLD R. SUGERMAN of Miami 
Beach has been elected treasurer and 
a director of this diversified construc- 
tion and manufacturing company. 





New Officers for NABW 


Elected president of the National 
Association of Bank Women at the 
annual convention of that organiza- 
tion recently held in Milwaukee was 
Helen L. Rhinehart, vice president 
and secretary, Brenton Companies, 
and assistant vice president of the 
National Bank of Des Moines. She 
succeeded in that office Miss Charlotte 
A. Engel, trust officer of the National 
Savings and Trust Company, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Mrs. Marion Anderton, assistant 


cashier, Bank of America N T & S A, 
San Francisco, was elected vice presi- 
dent of the Association. 


A Unique Community Service 


The First National Bank of Wis- 
consin Rapids, Wisc. has placed at 
the disposal of its community a new 
10-passenger “Courtesy Ve- 
hicle,”’ which was ‘‘acquired prima- 
rily to help relieve transportation 
problems of the South Wood County 
Boy Scout Drum and Bugle Corps,” 
but is to be available on a first-come, 
first-served basis to other local chari- 
table or civic groups. The service is 
also extended to individuals for 
‘“‘worthy purposes of public benefit.” 
All users are required to supply their 
own driver and to return the vehicle 
with a tankful of gas. 

‘Public Response,” says D. A. 
Blanke, assistant to the president, 
“thas been very gratifying. In three 
weeks’ time our courtesy car has 
traveled more than 2,000 miles in 
connection with civic functions.” 


ABA Staff Changes 


Gordon A. McLean on October 
1st relinquished his office as chief of 
the Division of 
Research and Sta- 
tistics of the New 
York State Bank- 
ing Department 
to become secre- 
tary of the Eco- 
nomic Policy 
Commission of the 
American ‘Bankers 
Association.  Si- 
multaneously 
joining the ABA’s 
staff as assistant to Dr. McLean was 
Seymour H. Miller, formerly econo- 
mist of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
San Francisco. 

The ABA also has a new assistant 
director of mortgage finance in the 
person of Robert B. Hawkins, since 
1956 an industrial commissioner in 
the New York office of the.province 
of Ontario. 

Robert J. Stiehl, former assistant 
advertising manager of ‘‘Banking” 
magazine, has been named assistant 
to the comptroller of the ABA. 

Staff secretary of the newly formed 
Committee for Economic Growth 
without Inflation (BANKERS MONTH- 
LY, Sept. 15) will be Harold L. 
Cheadle, formerly senior economist at 
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the Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago. 
Raymond M. Cheseldine, Jr., has 
joined the staff as assistant secretary 
of the Public Relations Council. 


Back to 45 Wall Street 


United States Trust Company of 
New York has returned to its tra- 
ditional address, 45 Wall Street, where 
it will occupy nearly half of the floor 
space in the 27-story building just 
completed by the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company. In observance of 
the occasion, the bank published an 
attractive and provocative brochure 
entitled “Meeting the Future.” 


Said Benjamin Strong and Hoyt 
Ammidon, respectively chairman and 
president of the bank, in a letter an- 
nouncing the event, “‘A milestone such 
as this calls for thoughtful reappraisal 
of the Trust Company’s aims and its 
place in the economic life of our coun- 
try. This we have attempted to do in 
the brochure, in the hope that it will 
give to our old friends a renewed un- 
derstanding of the Trust Company, 
and, to our new friends, an introduc- 
tion to our philosophy and services.” 

In a section entitled “An Exacting 
Role,” the brochure has this to say: 


“Putting capital to work is essen- 
tially a means of taking action today 
to meet the needs of human beings to- 
morrow. People are always involved— 
the investor himself, his family, or the 
philanthropic cause he cherishes. 


“Investment programs, therefore, 
are rooted in their own characteristics, 
their unique purposes, the personali- 
ties of their owners. Decisions about 
‘their direction cannot be mass-pro- 
duced; they must be weighed indi- 
vidually in the context. of many 
complex factors such as the swift 
changes we are experiencing in science, 
technology, and world trade. 


“Since World War II, new indus- 
tries have spread throughout the world 
in a period of months or years, instead 
of generations or centuries as in the 
past. Major proportions of the sales 
of many established companies now 
result from products developed in the 
post-war period. 

“The pace is certain to continue. 
An expanding army of researchers is 
probing the fringes of the unknown. 
Technology is on the brink of con- 
quering nuclear engineering, space 
flight, and many of the most ravag- 
ing diseases. It is adding measurably 


to productivity and to man’s leisure 
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“But the churning wake of change 
brings problems as well as opportuni- 
ties to the surface. Will American cor- 
porations—and foreign industries in 
which Americans are once again in- 
vesting—be able to anticipate and 
overcome the problems? More than 
ever before, managerial vision and 
skill have become a corporation’s 
prime assets. 

“Today’s dynamic trends open up 
new avenues for the use of capital, 
thus raising the value of creative in- 
vestment judgment. The ultimate pur- 
pose of investment is to improve 
standards of living, of education, of 
medical care, or whatever broad ob- 
jective has been established for the 
capital fund. Since such a purpose in- 
evitably involves ownership respon- 
sibility in the form of common stocks, 
investment practice becomes all the 


more complicated in an era of change.” 


In another section, the brochure 
relates a bit of history: 


“There were only 23 stocks listed 
on the New York Stock Exchange on 
April 12, 1853, the day a group of 
leading citizens received their charter 
as the United States Trust Company 
of New York... . 

* . . The durability of one of the 
founders, John A. Stewart, has always 
proved particularly interesting. 


“For almost three-quarters of the 
Trust Company’s first century its ac- 
tivities reflected the wisdom of this 
broad-gauged citizen. Having super- 
vised the writing of the charter, Mr. 
Stewart served the Trust Company as 
secretary, president, and finally chair- 
man, for 73 years until he died in 1926 
at the age of 104!’ 





CALENDAR 


American Banking Association 
Oct. 
Nov. 


Nov. 
Cincinnati 


Nov. 


1960 
Mar. 


May 


State Associations 
Oct. 


OF EVENTS 


25-28—85th Annual Convention, Miami Beach, Fila. 
5-6 Mid-Continent Trust Conference, Statler Hotel, Detroit. 
9-10—Annual National Agricultural Credit Conference, Netherland-Hilton Hotel, 


22-24—Regional Mortgage Workshop Conference, New Orleans 


7-9—Savings & Mortgage Conference: Hotel Roosevelt, New York City 
12—13—Southern Trust Conference, Colonial inn-Desert Ranch, St. Petersburg, Fia. 


16-17—New Hampshire: Mountain View House, Whitefield 


18-20—Kentucky: Brown Hotel, Louisville 
1-—4—1lowa: Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des Moines 
12-14—Arizona: Biltmore Hotel, Phoenix 


18-19 Indiana: French Lick-Sheraton Hotel, French Lick 


May 


Other Associations 


Nov. 


18-20 New Jersey: Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City 


1-—5—Financial Public Relations Association, Americana Hotel, Bal Harbour, Fla. 


Nov. 29-—Dec. 4-Investment Bankers Association, Americana Hotel, Bal Harbour, Fla. 


1960 
Apr. 
May 
May 
June 
Oct. 


Schools 
1960 


25-27—NABAC Northern Regional Conference: Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 
16-18—NABAC Southern Regional Conference: Chase-Park Plaza Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 
22-26—independent Bankers Association Convention: Hilton Hotel, Denver, Colo. 
6-8—NABAC Western Regional Conference: Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City 
10-12—NABAC Annual National Convention, Hotel Statler, Los Angeles 


June 19—July 2—FPRA School of Financial Public Relations, Chicago Campus of Northwestern 


Univ. 


July 


17-30—Southwestern Graduate School of Banking, Southern Methodist Univ. 
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add the human touch— 
bill installment payments 
with Allison Coupon Books 


Neat, compact Allison Coupon 
Books represent your bank as a 
warm, helpful institution, aware 
of personal financial problems and 
ready to serve. 

Loan customers appreciate the 
many advantages of handy, leg- 
ible Allison Coupons. The banker 
benefits from new and repeat busi- 
ness and increased customer 
goodwill. 

Write today for ideas, samples 
and prices. No obligation of course. 


Pease ee ee eS ee eS See 


awe eee ee eee 


mail coupon today to... 


ALLISON COUPON 
COMPANY, INC. 


P. O. Box 102, indianapolis 6, indiana 
70 


ALLISON COUPON COMPANY, INC. 
P.O. Box 102, Indianapolis 6, Indiana 


Please send information and samples showing 
the customer relations advantages of Allison 
Coupons. 
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BATTLE OF THE BUDGET: 
Who Won? 


By RALPH ROBEY 


National Association of Manufacturers 


N WASHINGTON there still is ex- 
tensive and, frequently, 
heated discussion as to wheth- 

er President Eisenhower won his 
battle to balance the budget. It 
would appear that this should be 
an easy question to answer, but 
it is not. 


The controversy started last 
January when the new Congress 
convened. An extraordinarily large 
proportion of the members had 
been elected with the aid of labor 
union support. It was their clear 
intention to enact large spending 
bills—as an aid to recovery—and 
an almost endless list of increased 
welfare proposals. 


The President immediately 
made it clear that he was not 
going to travel down that path— 
that to the best of his ability he 
was going to hold appropriations 
down to the point where spend- 
ing would be below receipts taken 
in by the Treasury. 


No Quarter. The fireworks, of 
course, were not slow in starting, 
and they continued until the Con- 
gress adjourned. 


To carry out his determination 
the President vetoed one spending 
bill after another. In some in- 
stances the veto was based upon 
the amount being larger than the 
President thought necessary. In 
other instances it was because the 
bill previded for a type of spend- 
ing which was believed unwise. 
Perhaps the most surprising veto 
was that of the public works bill. 
This is known as “pork barrel’’ 
legislation and, according to re- 
ports, no president since Cleve- 
land has had the courage to veto 
it. The first veto of this measure 
was sustained, but Congress 
quickly passed another bill pro- 
viding for all the same projects, 
but at an aggregate cost of 2% 


per cent less. The President also 
vetoed this, but in this instance 
the President was over-ridden, for 
the first time since he took office. 


The Argument. Why, then, 
should there continue to be a 
controversy over whether the 
President won his battle? There 
are two principal reasons: 


@ The Democratic leaders insist 
that they held appropriations 
about $1.5 billion below the 
President’s budget requests, and 
superficially that is correct. The 
reply of the Administration and 
its spokesmen is that this does 
not take into account programs 
being started which will cost 
much more in future years. 


@ The total of appropriations does 
not determine or control the ac- 
tual volume of spending. This is 
because of unspent balances from 
previous appropriations. Even if 
one grants the Democratic lead- 
ership claim of holding down ap- 
propriations, it does not follow 
that the budget will be balanced. 
That will depend upon how much 
the Administration is willing to 
release for actual spending. The 
Administration’s mid-year bud- 
get review, released a few days 
ago, forecast a surplus of $95 
million. 


It is my personal opinion that 
for the fiscal year ending next 
June 30 we shall have not more 
than a billion dollar surplus, or 
more than a billion dollar deficit. 
Many careful students are of the 
opinion that the deficit will be 
two or three times this large, and 
it still is too early to attempt to 
prove that they are wrong. We 
may be sure, however, that if 
President Eisenhower had not 
entered this battle, we would be 
anticipating really significant defi- 
cits. 
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LaMonte, Geo. & Son..........05. 3 
Lanston, Aubrey G. & Co., Inc........ 18 
Lawrence Warehouse Co....3rd Cover 
M 
Manufacturers Trust Co..........065 27 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith. .34 
Meader Safe Coie... cccccccvccaces 57 
N 
National Cash Register 
Rs ob vamenows sae 55, Back Cover 
New York Terminal Warehouse Co... 51 
Nippon Kangyo Bank............. 52 
Northern Trust Co., The..........+. 47 
P 
Philadelphia National Bank........ 45 
Pressprich, R. W. & Son.......-+e- 28 
R 
Recordak Corp... .....--eeeeeee 12-13 
$s 
Wa ccnadinotecacces ees veaee 58 
T 
ThriftiMatic Corp........ceeeeeeves 63 
U 
U. S. Bronze Sign Co........6eeeee 58 
Vv 
Valley National Bank.........++4++ 19 
VHW OCR iiss iced ccccccsveus 62 
w 
Wainwright & Ramsey, Inc.........+ 42 
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BANKING & INVESTMENT FIGURES 








Recent Month 6 Mos. Year 2 Yes. 

WEEKLY REPORTING MEMBER BANKS (in billions) Level Earlier Earlier Earlier —Earlier 

Total loans and investments....... EMRE Ras sWedeee th Gue¥ ba ckeSeeee cs $104.3 $104.9 N.A. N.A. N.A. 
Semmmenaial eink Tadaila ete ik 5 6k 6sin ¢ von Kodo 50 6 0 KH eRe es erE OOHRS 29.5 29.0 N.A. N.A. N.A, 
IIS MINI 5 Wa. sy koa Os bie 50a o's 0. bwk 0 e,9's b6 6 00160 9 0.0 Redan ees 9 9 N.A. N.A. N.A. 
Loans to brokers and dealers for purchasing or carrying Governments..... 4 4 N.A. N.A. N.A. 
Loans to brokers and dealers for purchasing or carrying other securities ... 1.7 1.7 N.A. N.A. N.A. 
Other loans for purchasing or carrying Governments. ......-...seeeeee 2 “a N.A. N.A. N.A, 
Other loans for purchasing or carrying other securities. .........eeeeees 1.2 1.3 N.A. N.A. N.A. 
Loans to sales and personal finance companies..........+.eeeeeeceeees 3.9 4.0 N.A. N.A. N.A. 
Loans to other nonbank financial institutions...........ceeeceescccececs 1.6 1.5 N.A. N.A. N.A. 
Reelin Oe Tereleh GS ow wk ccc cece cc cs ccc ccteccnccccescenccece 7 6 N.A. N.A. N.A, 
Loans to domestic commercial banks... .....ce cece cece cccecesccecces 8 ia N.A. N.A. NA. 
MC Sa ae Ua aed nies ene ee 60s Obes ee eeee betwee eave 12.5 12.3 N.A. N.A. N.A. 
RE ek ha Piet t he eae cn hath oe pas ees hed Hoe 64s 400eeade 14.2 14.0 N.A. N.A. N.A, 
aE MO nce backs onbeens s+ ceaccbacctesseeee 28.1 29.1 N.A. N.A. N.A, 
SN ere Goo oa Ak ecw Uhh Ek ete 8 eee Ceara cuns 10.1 10.1 N.A. N.A. NA. 

ALL MEMBER BANKS (in millions) 

Se ecacu eee cbatsecconobes $ 263 $432 $468 $458 $ 348 
Borrowings at Federal Reserve Banks... .......+sseeececccccesecseece 721 965 612 400 935 
Free reserves or net borrowed reserves (—)............00: eV tkwh ek poe -458 -533 -144 58 ~587 
Recent Month Year 1959——- 

RATES & U. S. GOVT. SECURITY YIELDS (FRB) Level = Earlier Earlier High low 

Federal Reserve discount rate (New York)........cccccccccccccccecees 4.00 3.50 2.00 4,00 2.50 
NR i 5 on 6 oo Se cue esc AoE baba eRe RES LOSS gAe eNO RNCoAS ee 5.00 5.00 4,00 5.00 4.00 
SO Bits GUENON GUINGNGs oc ccc dsc ceccccv een ectaserecccceceods 4.19 3.89 2.92 4.19 2.59 
CE a NS VITOR oo ok kon ccc svccccnccieccenccccosecae 4.89 4.47 ene 4.89 2.92 
EE MEU ances vcs Ghbwkne ss 60.cb ch deeaviae’ceee cies 3.94 4.01 2.70 4.20 2.58 
I A, MN I ckccccrccctsbensSobdecccisctduvececheets 4.68 4.56 eae 4.90 2.92 
ee OR Ee ONIN, oa occ ke os 00ke cn ebeened< Habe Eee es es bes 4.89 4.72 3.04 4.96 2.95 
NE MD OR BS OB ioc cco cciccocecceccesoscccccessccccecees 4.88 471 3.72 4.90 3.70 
Bonds due or callable in 10 years or more. ........ceeccecsccecccvecs 4.18 4.24 3.83 4.31 3.81 

COMMON STOCK PRICES (Selected SEC indexes) 

Composite of 265 stocks (1939-100).......ccccececccccesccscevcenes 416.6 427.0 372.1 441.3 400.1 
ION ass 5 a.a 0 bis wads bale biecaies See enc aune en weee's's 440.2 466.2 540.5 614.1 439.8 
I baka 0a hake bbad bv apes Adds APA eh Wee s08.0 ne Whee eee eebens 490.1 491.9 424.0 589.5 446.1 
Sense kp tNbcascovatcadipneiedes ehhh ee nee beeen eat 619.7 628.7 5354 639.4 5067 
ida d bck ee0.0eee' bAWEDEREFAEOD004 doe db 00 Keeeee bos Re 540.2 550.6 4256 580.3 454.2 
ELS EGOS ETP ET TOOT E  T TTT PPO ET CCETEA TEETER 604.2 608.9 477.0 675.7 513.5 
Electrical equipment........... Mirae NeK Eee Veab e Cons tenravewaden $29.3 529.2 4419 5573 4972 
Ras cv SCRA Oka ds wR RAM EA Saw es KOds Chadd cncbecedesdine ss 665.3 687.0 474.1 842.7 5728 
CR A MOONEE, sc kaKeK cede sRbekievencceeesvebatdesoeccoces 327.7 333.4 274.0 340.9 3008 
IIIS 5.664 SRE OU Gay ck ANTONE Sidi ce crebscescese 478.9 502.7 434.7 552.3 469.4 
NN pk as weeds paca Wbecabaees ed} Gusseuarehece 290.1 303.55 2868 322.8 289.2 
Paper and allied products.........ccceccceccececeereceeseeecsevens 2098.5 2146.9 1868.9 2163.3 1964.0 
Petroleum (integrated companies)... .......0scceeccecceecceeeeeccees 679.8 721.5 771.9 8114 679.8 
ET, iss 6k ROLE RMEN CR COUAS ORS 00'd0 tbe Coe bet cnekeuedes id nace a Sari 3277. Wes 3367 3168 
is kh ahkd er hewSe cK SEO eCSS bes 6000s cb be eéee dese Re EROS .S 404.7 400.0 314.1 404.7 352.5 
eke pew Rhee kuecdeeebeetsbeaeeeeands 830.5 852.9 665.2 857.46 726.0 
CCS EREL ELEN S 6 SRS RGR M SS OK bpd 0 Usa s bev edocs ckeeds se0euhwees 173.7 176.1 148.2. 179.5 157.5 
I os Owe C ahaa 66w AREER ERS SS ON S08 bs Cc eee ses osiweertoeedes es 213.8 2160 180.6 231.8 207.1 
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Mr. Loan Officer — whenever you see a financial statement on which 
the INVENTORY “wants to be a loan’’— why not call in Lawrence. 
Lawrence System Warehouse Receipts enable you to convert 
inventories into prime collateral for secured loans ranging from 
$15,000 to $1,000,000 or more. 






LAWRENCE ON WAREHOUSE RECEIPTS 1S LIKE CERTIFIED ON CHECKS 


SYSTEA 


‘[AWR NCE WAREHOUSE @©MPAN ANY 


NATIONWIDE FIELD WAREHOUSING 


37 Drumm Street, San Francisco 11 
100 N. LaSalle Street, Chicago 2 * 79 Wall Street, New York S 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


ILLUSTRATED 


—the ILLINOIS CENTENNIAL 
~E HALF DO) 


COMMEMORATIVE 
honori: 


LLAR 


the admission of Illinois 


as the tist State in the Union, 


December 3, 1818. 


ALEDO 
ALTON 


ARLINGTON HEIGHTS 


ARTHUR 
AURORA 


BARRINGTON 
BEMENT 
BUSHNELL 
CARBONDALE 


CLARENDON HILLS 


A Salute to the Banks 
of ILLINOIS! 


60 banks in Illinois (outside of the Chicago 
area, previously reported) have installed 
163 POST-TRONIC* Machines, replacing 
299 conventional bookkeeping machines. 


In addition, 6 more banks in Illinois will soon take 
delivery of 16 POST-TRONIC Machines. 
.. Of special note—26 banks in Chicago (metropolitan 
area) have installed 109 POST-TRONIC Machines, re- 
placing 207 conventional bookkeeping machines. 
Confirmed reports to August 31 show 4,744 POST- 
TRONIC Machines now in use in 1,078 banks in all 50 
states, the District of Columbia, Puerto Rico and Canada. 


IMPORTANT! 

Today’s National POST-TRONIC Machines can be 
readily integrated with other. National electronic develop- 
ments— present and future. Your investment is therefore 
protected... by practical and economical step-by-step pro- 
gression . .. to meet your bank automation requirements. 


Call your nearby National representative TODAY. Ask 
him to demonstrate the POST-TRONIC Machine, and 
show you bow you can obtain many time- and money- 
saving advantages of ONE RUN electronically controlled 
posting IMMEDIATELY ... using your choice of either 
Alpba-Digit or Numeric Account Comparison. 
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FOX LAKE 
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ILLINOIS Banks using 


the Sattonal POst-TRONIC*. .. 


the electronic bookkeeping machine! 


Post-Tronic 
Machines 
Installed 


National Bank of Aledo 
Alton Banking & Trust Company 
Arlington Heights National Bank 
State Bank of Arthur 
Aurora National Bank 
The Merchants National Bank of Aurora 
Old Second National Bank 
First National Bank 
State Bank of Bement 
Farmers & Merchants State Bank 
First National Bank in Carbondale 
Clarendon Hills National Bank 
Dewitt County National Bank 
Millikin National Bank 
The National Bank of Decatur 
First National Bank 

(operates two bookkeeping shifts) 
Bank of Dwight 
State Bank of East Moline 
Southern Illinois National Bank 
Effingham State Bank 
Elmhurst National Bank 
York State Bank 
State Bank & Trust Company 
Fox Lake State Bank 
State Bank of Freeport 
The Farmers & Mechanics Bank 
Farmers National Bank 
Glenview State Bank 
Granite City Trust & Savings Bank 
State Bank of Hammond 
Farmers State Bank & Trust Company 
City National Bank of Kankakee 
First Trust & Savings Bank of Kankakee 
La Salle National Bank 
First National Bank of Moline 
Uptown National Bank of Moline 
Second National Bank 
The Grundy County National Bank 
State Bank of New Athens 
First National Bank in Olney 
Olney Trust & Banking Company 


The Edgar County National Bank of Paris 


Bank of Pecatonica 
Commercial National Bank of Peoria 
Prospect National Bank of Peoria 
Peotone State Bank 
Bank of Pontiac 
Broadway National Bank of Quincy 
iNlinois State Bank of Quincy 
First National Bank 
Crawford County State Bank 
Central National-Bank of Rockford 
City National Bank of Rockford 
First National Bank & Trust Company 
Capitol Bank of Springfield 
The First National Bank of Springfield 
Illinois National Bank 
Busey First National Bank 
Champaign County Bank 

& Trust Company 
First National Bank 


26 Banks in metropolitan area 
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THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, payton 9, Ohio 


1039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES + 75 YEARS OF HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 
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